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FOR WET OR DRY LOCATIONS... 


TYPE 





is designed for ordinary loca- 
tions in buildings of all types. 


TYPE 





is designed for moist locations 
in accordance with Section 3035 
of the N. E. C. 
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Insulation and protective sheath are combined in Hazakrome 
Building Wire. Its plasticized synthetic resin insulation has 
proved itself in over five years of service to the building trade, 
providing outstanding advantages in: 


1. INSULATION 


A non-flammable thermoplastic, Hazakrome is oil and chem- 
ical-resistant and wil not oxidize or sun-check. It has high 
dielectric and mechanical strength, and its aging qualities 
insure long life. It contains no fibrous braids or tapes to rot, 
no saturants to flake off or soften. 


2. NEW WIRING and REWIRING 


In addition to requiring no braid, Hazakrome Building Wire 
has a lighter wall of insulation than Type R Wire. Thus a 
greater number or larger sizes of wires can be pulled in old 
buildings, and new buildings can be adequately wired for 
heavier copper for future needs without increasing conduit 
costs. 


3. EASY HANDLING 


The smooth, hard glossy finish makes Hazakrome easy to pull. 
It strips clean for splicing and soldering. Thin-wall insulation 
produces light weight wire that is easy to handle. 


4. SIZE and IDENTIFICATION 


Hazakrome small diameter Building Wire is available in all 
standard sizes up to 2,000,000 CM, and in a wide range of 
colors. It is suitable for an entire wiring system. 

Types SN and SNW, sizes from 14 to 4/0, are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Hazard Insulated Wire Works, 
Division of The Okonite Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


insulated wires and cables for every electrical use 
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V-E Day As this is being written President Harry 
S. Truman has just finished broadcasting to the 
American people his proclamation, announcing the 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER of Germany. 
Our guns in Europe are silent. Our thousands of 
bombers and fighting planes are grounded. Hitler is 
reported as being dead. (You wanna bet?) Mussolini’s 
body lies in a pauper’s grave. Enemy forces are 
surrendering their arms. The submarines have been 
ordered to cease firing. Victory over Germany is 
complete. The war in Europe has ended. 

But, as the President pointed out, we must continue 
to work, work, work, because another enemy, Japan, 
still remains to be vanquished and until that is accom- 
plished none of us should relax. 

Meanwhile Business Week points out that V-E 
Day for industry was Wednesday, April 25th. On 
that day Under-Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son announced the Army’s “Readjustment” program 
which represents the long-expected big cutback that 
according to experts will have ten times the impact 
of the official V-E Day. It means that by the end 
of June the Army will have most of its procurement 
program on a one-war basis. 

Meanwhile, President Truman proposed a cut of 
$7 billion in the Maritime Commission’s ship program. 
Henry Ford’s big bomber plant at Willow Run is 
closing down. WPB Chairman Krug has removed 
many bars to reconversion and has given the green 
light to important civilian production programs. 

Thus, on reaching the first phase of the reconver- 
sion period we stand at long last in the vestibule of 
the Post-War era. We shall pass its threshold when 
Japan has quit. What we do between now and then 
in the way of planning and preparing will determine 
to a considerable degree the course that business ac- 
tivity will take in the Post-War era and the extent 
of our individual and business prosperity. 


* 


Surplus Goods Prices During March, eight 
lots of surplus goods, sold by the Surplus Property 
Board for the Maritime Commission, brought 84 per 
cent of their original cost. One lot of miscellaneous 
equipment, which cost the Government $145,711 was 
sold for $145,227, only $482 less than cost and on 
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the “as is—where is” basis at that. In contrast a lot 
of marine lighting fixtures which cost $12,475, were 
sold to the highest bidder at $2,370 which is exactly 
nineteen per cent of cost. 

We would like to think that this latter 19 per cent- 
of-cost bid was made by a wholesaler because only 
when he buys at drastic reduction from current market 
prices can the average wholesaler hope to make money 
in playing the surplus-goods-market. 

Watching the surplus-goods “board” no doubt will 
uncover some opportunities for some wholesalers to 
make a “killing” just as is true of watching the stock 
market. But—chances are that for every one who 
makes a “killing” there'll be a flock of others who 
eventually will find that they lost money on “follow- 
ing” the surplus goods sales. 

Our money goes down on the wholesalers who stick 
to their knitting: Who will buy fresh, new goods from 
the manufacturer when they need them—sell their 
customers nothing but fresh new goods when they 
want them, and so will have No Kicks—No Kome- 
backs—No Kredits to issue. Satisfied customers, 
faster turnover, better profits are proven steps to 
long-term success. 


* 





YOU CAN HELP 


Paper is a Number | war material shortage—because over 
700,000 different war items are wrapped, packaged, 
labeled, tagged, or made from paper or container board. 
The Pacific war, when it speeds up, will require stupendous 
amounts of paper and board since double and triple pack- 
ing are required for protection against weather, insects, 
etc. 
So please— 


|——Share this magazine with your associates. Because of 
paper shortage, the number of copies is limited. 


2— Organize for a continuous drive in your office and 
plant to collect waste paper of any kind to put into 
paper salvage. Clean out old files, dead correspond- 
ence, obsolete records, useless display materials, car- 
tons, etc. Aid the war effort—speed victory—DO 
THIS EXTRA BIT TO HELP. 











(Continued ow page 37) 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Price Control We were more or less pitched 
into the electrical wholesaling business during the 
World War I period. Among the leaders of the in- 
dustry then were many who considered price fixing 
as the one sure road to profit—this despite the fact 
that less than 10 years previously they had stood in 
the shadow of Fort Leavenworth prison because the 
Government had proved its case of violations of the 
Anti-Trust laws against them. We recall how more 
than one discussion on the floor of the Ass’n. conven- 
tion was ended by the late “Billy” Lowe exclaiming: 
“If the judge (Thos. M. Debevoise )— instead of stop- 
ping us, would just leave the room, we could fix this 
thing up in a hurry.” 

Then it was a case of wanting to “fix” prices for 
more certain profit, and the number of those who 
favored “fixing” was legion. 

Today we have Government price control, also de- 
signed to make certain of profit, but by reducing’ the 
danger of losses—through inflation and, the number 
of those who oppose that system also is legion. 

Perhaps we are being condemned by some for hav- 
ing consistently supported any reasonable effort at 
price control as being by far the lesser of two evils, 
but—we firmly believe that the time will come when 
those who now condemn will have learned that the 
inconveniences of OPA regulations saved all of us 
from much more than just inconveniences, namely, 
losses and possible disaster through inflation. 

President Truman has commended the OPA and 
its administrator, Chester Bowles, for having carried 
on with a “price control and stabilization program 
that has been one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of this war.” President Truman wants to have 
OPA continued. 

We hope that after reading the message from OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles, featured in this issue, 
the price control system will gain more hearty support 
in this field. 

However, just to keep the records straight, we want 
to emphasize also that we are 100 per cent for elim- 
inating all price controls and other war-time restric- 
tions just as soon as danger of inflation has passed. 


* 





Cats and Dogs From the National Automobile 
Dealers Association comes a bulletin the substance of 
which points a moral, worth emphasizing just in these 
times. 

It is stated that since the birth of the automobile 
industry in this country (around the turn of the cen- 
tury) more than 1,300 different makes of automobiles 
have come upon the scene, only to pass on to oblivion 
sooner or later. Today’s official Used-car Price List 
includes only 29 different makes and of these eleven 
are no longer manufactured, leaving a total of only 
18 makes of cars surviving. 

In the electrical appliance field the history of wash- 
ing machines, ironers, radios, refrigerators would 
disclose proportionate wash-outs of brands but in 
considering the post-war future of the two industries 
we must recognize one important difference. 
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Time, engineering ingenuity, managing and produc- 
tion genius, and the intelligently-buying public have 
combined to carry the washing-out process in the 
automotive industry to a point where little in the 
way of new competition needs to be expected in the 
future although some newcomers will undoubtedly 
make a bid for a slice of the market. It takes too 
much money to break into the automobile-manufac- 
turing field successfully in these days. 

In contrast: To us, who have had to listen to and 
counsel with untold numbers of candidates, it ap- 
pears almost as if most of the prime and sub-contrac- 
tors on war production consider the electrical appli- 
ance field as the one and only obvious luscious-looking 
profits-oozing opportunity for them to cash in on after 
the war. 

It does not take a great deal of money to manu- 
facture certain appliances. There are even many war- 
born concerns that have all the money necessary to 
start into the major appliance business in a big way. 
In other words, we can expect an avalanche of new 
manufacturers, new brands, new selling schemes and 
many tempting offers of “fortune-making” franchises. 

It seems to us that in the times ahead, the already 
established manufacturers of electrical appliances, with 
a prewar stake in the field should have first consider- 
ation by already established distributors, who value 
the good-will of their customers and their own repu- 
tation. 

If newcomers in the field must be considered, don’t 
judge them by the color of their coat or glibness of 
their tongue. Instead investigate what and how much 
long-term stability and sound planning is back of 
them. 

Remember that after World War I the greatest 
promotional campaign of the period, the greatest high- 
pressure sales campaign ever known, the most fan- 
tastic sales quotas ever proposed to distributors and 
dealers (and unfortunately accepted) all spelled Blue- 
3ird Washing Machines. And what a fiasco it was 
when machines came back faster than they could be 
sold so that finally the whole set-up blew up. 

The moral ?—Stick to lines you know about, manu- 
facturers, whose reputation and policy you know, 
brands of merchandise that have already public ac- 
ceptance. Don’t get tangled up with the Cats and 
Dogs. 


bo 
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Why Jobber Sales are Increasing for 
Economy Fuses and “Drop Out’ Renewal Links 


irsd —ECONOMY Fuses are the product of Liflh—Last, but not least—ECONOMY’S ad- 

years of experience in fuse invention vertising campaign is reaching most 
and development... ECONOMY pio- of the men who specify Fuses and 
neered the “Drop Out’’ Renewable Renewable Fuse Links. 
Fuse Link. ECONOMY Time Tested Fuses and “Drop Out” 

‘Second —ECONOMY has been winning and hold- Renewal Links are Sold Only Through Jobbers. 
ing an increasing number of Satisfied ECO—Non-Indicating, Non-Renewable 
Customers for over 34 years. ECONOMY— Renewable 


TDhérd —In good times or bad, there’s always ARKLESS— Indicating, Non-Renewable 
a need for ECONOMY Fuses and Re- ECO Midget— Non-Indicating, Enclosed 


= newable Links. ECONOMY Renewable Plug Fuses 
FourlA—Electrical consumption is con- re CLEARSITE—Non-Renewable Plug Fuses 
stantly increasing ...there’s ™" Special ARKLESS Midget—Indicating, 


a growing need and demand i Enclosed. 
for ECONOMY Fuses. oe (Made for Precision Requirements) 
¢ 


2717 N. Greenview Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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SUSTAINED CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


One Step Toward High Level Employment 





out that sustained prosperity, based on high level 
employment, was a major postwar goal accepted 
by government, management and labor. 

The* editorial developed the theme that, if the goal 
were to be approached without undue sacrifice of our 
essential liberties, we must forego the search for 
magic panaceas, and follow the harder but more 
promising course of analyzing step by step, and in- 
dustry by industry, the measures that might contrib- 
ute toward the end sought. 

This is the first of a number of editorials following 
such a particularized approach. It will examine the 
role of the construction industry in forwarding sus- 
tained prosperity. 


I: the 34th editorial of this series, it was pointed 


a ae 

The influence of construction upon the general 
level of economic activity is important but not de- 
cisive. The claim is frequently advanced that major 
fluctuations of the business cycle might be ironed out 
by a properly devised and timed public works pro- 
gram; but any examination of the relatively modest 
contribution of construction activities to total national 
output will demonstrate its extravagance. 

In the twenty years from 1920 through 1939, the 
value of new construction averaged just over 842% 
of the gross national product. If we add repair and 
maintenance expenditures, the total is increased to a 
little over 12% of the gross product. But approxi- 
mately two thirds of the construction of this period 
was privately initiated, and only one third was rep- 
resented by government construction, federal, state 
and local combined. To expect that we can level out 
the peaks and valleys of our whole economy through 
manipulating the 4% portion that is represented by 
government construction is to expect a very small 
tail to wag a very large dog. 

In fact, the record of construction activity in the 
past has been on the side of disequilibrium rather 
than stabilization. In boom times construction activ- 
ity has climbed to relatively higher peaks than those 
reached by the economy as a whole; in depression 
periods it has fallen to deeper troughs. Aside from 
the special work relief program of the depression 
thirties, the performance of public construction in 
this respect is little better than that of private. New 
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government construction mounted with the general 
trend of the boom from 1921 to 1929, thereby adding 
its weight to the inflationary trend. 

Instead, then, of expecting the construction indus- 
try to stabilize our whole economy—a task clearly 
beyond its power—it would seem appropriate to ask 
that it look to the more attainable goal of leveling out 
its own violent fluctuations. If this can be done, many 
of the most vexing problems of the construction field 
and of its sphere of influence will be mitigated, em- 
ployment will be regularized in one important seg- 
ment of industry where the past record has been 
particularly uneven, and one aggravating contribu- 
tion to general business instability will be removed. 

The achievement of these highly important, if lim- 
ited, aims will require the thoughtful, vigorous, and 
concerted cooperation of management and labor in 
the construction industry, of a variety of govern- 
mental agencies, and of those who direct the sources 
of construction credit. Of the many measures that 
must be woven into an ordered program, it is prac- 
ticable here to present only the broad outline of those 
which seem to offer the greatest potential usefulness. 


bh 


1. Stabilization implies the holding of a balance rather 
than a freezing at a given level. No rigid formula for a 
most desirable level of construction activity is possible 
or desirable. However, it may be accepted as a reason- 
able initial premise, that we could sustain in the future 
without major distortion something like the 12% ratio 
of total construction to gross national product that has 
been approximated in the past. If it is to serve as an use- 
ful reference point, such a generalized premise must be 
subjected to constant testing both nationally and lo- 
cally. There must be careful and continuous scrutiny for 
signs of demand saturation, cost inflation, and labor 
shortages, all danger signals of far greater reliability 
than any percentage formula. 

The first requisite then is the general availability of 
information along such lines, far more complete and cur- 
rent than has hitherto been at hand. The second is a 
general will to hold building activity at a level as high 
as but not higher than we probably can sustain. Once 
this principle is accepted, the problem becomes one of 
marshalling all available instrumentalities to forward it. 

2. Public construction, although too small to exert a 
decisive influence upon economic activity as a whole, can 
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condition construction trends to a major degree. If, in 
the decade following the war, government construction 
approximates its 1920 to 1940 average of one third of all 
construction, its properly timed impact could do much to 
level out the construction cycle. 

To do this most effectively, public construction should 
be deferred where and when private building is going 
forward at a satisfactory pace, and should be started when 
and where private activity shows undue slack. All gov- 
ernment construction does not lend itself to such adjust- 
ment. But a large portion of it could be held up for the 
three to five years which, upon past experience, would 
provide the necessary leeway to counteract the more 
violent fluctuations in private building. 

Such a program presents numerous difficulties both 
political and administrative. None should be insurmount- 
able, and the results promise to be of sufficient moment 
to justify the extraordinary effort that would be required 
to coordinate federal, state and local government pro- 
grams. Here is an excellent forum for testing whether or 
not government economic activity can be made to sup- 
plement rather than supplant private effort to serve ends 
upon which all are agreed. 

3. Since private building, postwar as in the past, must 
supply the preponderant share of construction activity 
and employment, costs will continue to play a dominant 
role in determining levels of operation. Wartime restric- 
tions have created formidable backlogs of deferred de- 
mand for most types of private, and for many of public, 
construction. Such demand is so great that it almost cer- 
tainly will provide the impetus for a postwar building 
boom of several years duration. There is considerable 
doubt that in the beginning our building trades, dislo- 
cated by war and at low ebb, can organize rapidly enough 
to carry their share of the anticipated general advance. 

However, if former patterns hold, building activity, 
after a lagging start, will soar, costs will mount, and 
eventually will saturate effective demand with resultant 
collapse. That, of course, is precisely the sort of a situation 
we are seeking to avoid. Crucial to this end is the pre- 
vention of rising costs or, better still, the reduction of 
building costs from present swollen levels. 

A recent study by technicians of the War Production 
Board on the outlook for private housing construction 
illustrates the point. From 1900 to 1940 the number of 
housing units built in this country closely matched the 
statistics of new family formation. The former ran con- 
siderably ahead of the latter from 1920 to 1929, and fell 
behind by the same margin in the following decade. 

If the market for new houses were to be similarly lim- 
ited for the period from 1940 through 1949, the effective 
demand for new housing during the last five years (1945- 
1949) is estimated at 3,000,000 units. That is after allow- 
ing for houses built from 1940 through 1944, and for 
vacancies, demolitions, and other factors. If, however, 
prices could be reduced to 1939 levels, the 3,000,000 unit 
demand is estimated as increasing to more than 7,000,000 
units. Since the latter figure is substantially beyond our 
production capacity for the period, a backlog would be 


created that would support an effective sustained de- 
mand for the subsequent decade (1950-1959) of 1,000,000 
units per year, as against half that amount if rents and 
sales prices mount with increasing incomes. 

The precise accuracy of such an estimate may well be 
questioned. There can be no question as to the general va- 
lidity of the point illustrated. The progressive lowering of 
construction costs will stimulate demand in this field as 
it has in others. Building management, labor, and their 
suppliers and customers stand to gain from such a result. 
Unnecessary restrictions against the adoption of im- 
proved technologies and increased productivity should, 
therefore, be removed, whether imposed by codes of gov- 
ernment, regulations of unions, collusion of manage- 
ments, or inertia of workers. Unless there are compel- 
ling social justifications such restrictions must be judged 
harmful to the whole economy. 

4. Numerous other measures could contribute sub- 
stantially to increased and increasingly stable con- 
struction activities. Space remains only to stress the im- 
portance of careful consideration for the use of credit 
facilities as a means of stabilization. In recent years the 
establishment of the Federal Housing Administration 
provided a needed stimulus to mortgage lending in the 
field of housing. The modern pattern of long-term mort- 
gages, providing for regular amortization as well as in- 
terest, should be a steadying factor in periods of liquida- 
tion. However, there appear to be further possibilities for 
using credit facilities as a brake when construction ac- 
tivity threatens to climb beyond a level that can be sus- 
tained. If public and private lending agencies could devise 
sound means for raising mortgage rates, increasing down- 
payment requirements, shortening amortization periods 
and basing value appraisals upon normal rather than 
inflated costs, they might exert a healthy influence 
against the tendency of the construction bubble to inflate 
until it bursts. 


w 


There is no royal road to sustained high level em- 
ployment. There is not even a single path to assured 
construction stability—there are many paths, all strait 
and narrow and all paved with bruising cobbles. This 
is true for all other major segments of industry. 

It is easier to seize upon a magic formula such as 
monetary control, or deficit spending, or any one of a 
score of others, than to undertake an intricate task 
of piecemeal exploration. But only the latter course 
will lead to prosperity. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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SOURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S, Dept. of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of February, 1945 


SALES —Sales of electrical goods by wholesalers in 
February were reported at 127 percent of the 1939 
average monthly level. Compared to the volume of the 
previous month, February sales were ahead 7 percent. 

This increase put wholesalers’ sales at a level approx- 
imately that of the average monthly volume for 1944. 

Even during the war years there has been a notice- 
able late-Winter, early-Spring seasonal increase for 
electrical wholesalers, with sales starting from a low in 
January and increasing during February, March and 
April and then declining slowly during May and June 
to another low in July. Present reports seem to indi- 
cate that this trend will continue in 1945, with whole- 
salers sales showing increases in March and April and 
then declining in May whether or not the close of the 
European War accentuates the decline by bringing 
many war contracts to a quick termination. 

The bright spot in looking toward the possible de- 
cline in May, June and July is the action of the War 
Production Board late in April when it re-instated 
“spot authorization” of civilian goods manufacture and 
removed 40 limitation orders. This action, designed to 
start a slow resumption of civilian production may pro- 
duce enough reconversion and change-over business for 
wholesalers to ease, somewhat, the expected seasonal 
decline. 


INVENTORIES—Inventories of electrical goods 


held by wholesalers continued to climb back in Febru- 
ary, following slumps in January and December. Feb- 
ruary inventories were reported at 82 percent of the 
1939 average monthly level. This was 6 percent above 
the previous month and 12 percent above the same 
month of last year. 


COLLECTIQNS$—Collection percentages for Feb- 


ruary 1945 were 92 percent, 11 percent higher than for 
the same month of 1944, and 1 percent below the re- 
vised figure for January 1945. Accounts receivable in 
February were down 8 percent from February 1944, 
and 12 percent less than for the previous month. 
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Here the relative time-resistances of various braids, 


of saturants and of insulations are tested against the 


destructive influence of ultra-violet light, high tempera- 


tures, and simulated wind and rain. 


IN COVERINGS 


For every braid or wrapping: — 
constant Research-testing tor 
all possible securities of service. 


SNRs 


General Cable’s research program recognizes no minor 
problems of conductors, insulations, or of coverings. The 
abrasion hazards in the winding of motor armatures, the 
longevity of pole line installations, the cutting down of 
friction in pulling-in building wires—all of these and a 
host of other problems are subjected to searching scrutiny. 
For the testing of the textile yarns as raw materials, at 
various stages of manufacture and in the finished product, 
specialized practice is employed, using the most sensitive 


equipment that engineering brains can devise. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


LTHOUGH the monthly gain in sales was shared 
A by all but one region, the distribution of sales in 
February was very uneven among the several groups 
of states. While one region reported sales volume 9 
points below the average for the country, one was 50 
points above and another was 22 points above. 

The most spectacular monthly increase in sales was 
the 29 point gain reported from region 7, the West 
South Central States. of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas. The increase is more startling be- 
cause these states reported wholesalers’ sales at about 
the same level as the rest of the country in January. 

Although larger, numerically, the gain of 57 percent 
reported from wholesalers in the East South Central 
States most likely does not represent an actual increase 
in sales volume much above the 29 percent reported by 
region 7. The reason is that the East South Central 
States in the report of the previous month showed a 
month-to-month decline of 55 percent. With such a 
low volume for comparison, a return to normal or 
slightly above normal sales in February would result 
in a very high index percentage of gain. 

Three of the larger industrial regions Nos. 1, 3 
and 9, reported sales at close to the national average, 
with only the middle-Atlantic States showing a de- 
cline. At the same time, the largest of the agricultural 
regions, No. 4, the West North Central States, were 
holding steady. 

Figures from wholesalers indicate that inventories of 
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FEBRUARY, 1945 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in color on map above 











SALES INVENTORIES 
February 1945 Trading February 1945 
Compared in °/, with F Compared in °%/, with 
r~ ji (nel a Feb 
an. eb. an. eb. 
1945 1944 | (SeeMap)} fogs 1944 
103 85 | 105 113 
98 88 2 102 106 
105 103 3 108 109 
106 124 4 112 127 
109 114 5 107 112 
157 156 6 * * 
129 137 7 115 122 
107 118 8 99 104 
108 1th 9 100 Ht 
107 106 For 106 112 
U.S.A. 























*Insufficient data to show separately. 


electrical goods were fairly well distributed among the 
eight regions reporting. Only the Mountain States 
declared stocks below the level of the previous month, 
and only two others, Nos. 2 and 9, reported gains of 
less than the 6 percent national figure. 
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Loyal Appleton whole- 
_ salers and contractors 
max BP) have toldus that weare in 
—_ danger of losing ground 

as a result of the scarcity 
ertain Appleton products ...a 

city resulting from the prime im- 

tance of war production in our 
nts. They suggest, considerately, 

with Appleton equipment un- 
ilable—or only in limited quanti- 

—the trade may forget the many 
antages of specifying Appleton 
erial for every use. 

But we believe, and feel 

you will agree, that QUAL- 

ITY IS NEVER FORGOT- 

TEN! Stop for a moment— 

recall the many things, both 

large and small, that have 

been missed since the war 

| the lack of them, or use of sub- 

utes, has only served to prove their 

rth—to make the demand for them 
pater than ever. 

ver a period of 41 years, Appleton 
s steadily built an enviable reputa- 
n for skilfull, practical design; 
cision manufacture, and for com- 
te, satisfactory service. Appleton 

“Unilets”, cast of tough, 
malleable iron, are but 
one of many products that 
Ef have become synoriymous 
p with highest quality. Such 
: things as these cannot be 
forgotten! 

Ve have not heretofore made much 
a point in advertising our war work 
we believed it was a job to do 
ietly, efficiently, wholeheartedly. 
r main efforts have been going into 
e manufacturing of M-62 shell fuses 
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CONDUIT FITTINGS 
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(105mm); Navy-standard terminal 

tubes, electrical plugs and receptacles 

for the Signal Corps, and other items 
of materiel. Naturally, 
commercial consider- 
ations are willingly 
put aside—and will 
continue to be as long 
as we Can in any way 
supply needed war 
equipment. 

There are quantities of some 
Appleton products available, but on 
most things, unless orders carry 
highest ratings, deliveries cannot be 
promised. We believe controls and 
regulations on our type of material 
will continue for sometime after the 
fighting stops. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that orders be entered with your 

available ratings, so 
that requirements can 
be shipped as soon as 

possible. 
Undoubtedly, we 
could produce more 
items for commercial use by cutting 
our standards of workmanship but we 
refuse to make any reduction in qual- 
ity. To do so would be far worse than 
running the risk of being forgotten! 


Sold Through Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1734 WELLINGTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 76 Ninth Ave. « DETROIT, 7310 
Woodward Ave. « CLEVELAND, 1836 Euclid Ave. « SAN 
FRANCISCO, 655 Minna St. « ST.LOUIS, 420 Frisco Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, 100 N. Santa Fe Ave. « ATLANTA, 203 
Luckie St., N. W. «© BIRMINGHAM, 4 N. Twenty-first St. « 
MINNEAPOLIS, 305 Fifth’St., S. «© PITTSBURGH, 418 
Bessemer Bldg. © BALTIMORE, 100 East Pleasant St. « 
BOSTON, 10 High St. ¢ DENVER, 1536 Sixteenth St. « 
PHILADELPHIA, 1217 Race St. 


Resident Representatives: Cincinnati, Dallas, Kansas City 
Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, Seattle 
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EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS 
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OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES 
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For your new fixtures specify 


HOLDENLINE CHAN'L-RUN 








These illustrations show model CSS 80—two 40-watt 


lamps—and point out five good reasons why you = ee eee 
will prefer HOLDENline Chan'l-Run Fluorescent fixtures. 3 j 








Removable end cap permits swift change to continuous run 
using standardized units. Takes 3 minutes to convert! Individual 


units or Continuous run from one basic unit. Nothing needed 
but a screw driver. 


Exposed ballasts mean cooler operation, longer condenser life 
—fewer replacements. 


2%” spacing between lamps—no dark areas. 


Ample freeway to pull wires through channel when changing to, or 
installing, continuous run—saves time and money. 


Sturdy butt-on sockets mounted on heavy steel prevent socket 
breakage—lamps always held firmly. 


Rapid and simple is the conversion to continuous run—on all 
Chan’l-Run units. Socket spacing always positive. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH WHOLESALERS 











Other units available are 
CSS-85, 2-lamp 40-watt, 5’ lamp 
spacing 
CSS- 120, 3-lamp 40-watt 


CSS-200, 2-lamp 100-watt, 4%’ 
lamp spacing 


HOLDENLINE COMPANY 


Proncers tn Fluorescent 
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1963 EAST 57TH STREET - CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 



























News Notes Krom N. EWA. 





By Alfred Byers, secretary 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 





N.E.W.A. COMMITTEES MEET 


April was a very busy month for 
several of the Association’s commit- 
tees. One or two day meetings were 
held by the following committees: 
management committee; planning 
committee; apparatus and control 
committee; major appliances com- 
mittee; publicity, sales promotion 
and sales training committee; small 
appliances committee; warranties, 
service and repair parts committee. 

Matters of considerable impor- 
tance to the operation of the Asso- 
ciation were considered by the man- 
agement committee. The other com- 
mittees discussed subjects of imme- 
diate and early future importance 
in the daily operations of electrical 
wholesalers and appliance distribu- 
tors. Attendance at each of these 
meetings was good and in each case 
the meetings were devoted entirely 
to the serious side of business. 


SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS 


Members of the Association have 
been receiving, through the N.E.- 
W.A. Surplus War Property Jour- 
nal, current news regarding devel- 
opments at Washington and else- 
where in connection with the gov- 
ernment’s disposal of surplus war 
materials. 

Considerable information has 
been reported out of Washington 
on this subject. The Surplus War 
Property Journal, drawing on these 
various news sources, informs the 
N.E.W.A. membership about sur- 
plus goods disposal matters relat- 
ing specifically to electrical appli- 
ances, apparatus aid supplies and 
the procedures through which they 
can be obtained from the govern- 
ment agencies. 

This new service to the N.E.- 
W.A. membership is designed to 
provide prompt, authoritative and 
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useful information for every mem- 
ber who may wish to acquire sur- 
plus electrical goods. 


N.E.W.A. DIRECTOR ADDRESSES 
LIGHTING FIXTURES MANUFACTURERS 


Managing Director Chas. G. 
Pyle, invited to address the recent 
meeting of manufacturers of resi- 
dential lighting fixtures at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chose as his subject 
“Selling — The Victory Weapons 
After V-Day.” In this instance, Mr. 
Pyle stepped out of his character 
as a top trade association executive 
and resumed, temporarily, his for- 
mer role of one of the lighting in- 
dustry’s leading sales executives. 
(See WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN, 
April, 1945, “You Hold The Key 
To Post-War Residential Fixture 
Market,” by Chas. G. Pyle.) 


N.E.W.A. VETERAN REEMPLOYMENT PLAN 


Last year, as was reported in 
these columns at the time, the Asso- 
ciation prepared a national program 

—to be carried out at the comrau- 
nity level—for the reemployment of 
returning veterans. Arrangements 
also had been concluded for the dis- 
tribution of publicity material and 
application forms to be used in 
conjunction with the program. The 
turn of events in the war in Europe 
particularly, made it advisable to 
defer the printing and distribution 
of that material until a more oppor- 
tune time. 

This subject was reviewed by the 
Management Committee at its meet- 
ing, held last month, and as a re- 
sult the committee advised the As- 
sociation headquarters to proceed 
with the printing of the material 
that has been designed for the pur- 
poses of the Veteran Reemployment 
Program. 

Display posters and application 


blanks are now ready for general 
distribution throughout the country, 
or at least they will be shortly after 
this page is read. Further announce- 
ments regarding the N.E.W.A. Vet- 
eran Reemployment Program will 
be made in order that all branches 
of the industry can be familiarized 
with the program and arrange also 
to procure the material as prepared 
by the Association. 


FARM AND RURAL MARKET FORUM 


Under the sponsorship of N.E.- 
W.A.’s Planning Committee, a joint 
Forum meeting will be held this 
month by the Rural Markets Com- 
mittee and the Utility Cooperation 
and Farm Markets Committee. The 
purpose of the Forum will be to 
evaluate, through the means of gen- 
eral discussion, the post-war poten- 
tials for the electrical wholesalers 
and appliance distributors goods 
and services in the farm and rural 
markets throughout the country. 

To be guests of the committees 
concerned, there have been invited 
to participate in this forum leading 
officials from farm publications, the 
R.E.A., the farm cooperative move- 
ment, the utilities, and_ electrical 
contractors from the farm areas. 


DISTRIBUTION FRONTIERS 


The economic need for the elec- 
trical wholesaler was tersely and 
effectively defined in “Distribution 
Frontiers—Old and New,” a state- 
ment recently released by Manag- 
ing Director Chas. G. Pyle. Several 
electrical and non-electrical trade 
papers quoted this statement at 
length in recent issues, and indi- 
viduals have expressed the opinion 
that through this statement N.E.- 
W.A. has rendered a signal service 
to all electrical wholesalers and, in 
fact, to wholesaling generally. 















The Television Dream That Cables 


ELEVISION—sign and symbol 
of the age to come—is one of 
the wonders that specially de- 
signed cable transmission makes 


practical. For the quality and 
fidelity of the transmitted image 
depend largely on how well the 
cables are engineered and manu- 
factured, from tiny cables in the 
broadcasting mechanism itself to 
the great coaxial cables linking 
city with city, making possible the 
television networks of the future. 
Thus the “wireless age” as it de- 
velops will actually need more 
wires—and more complicated ca- 
bles—to achieve its realization! 
And in the solution of these 
problems, new and more com- 
plicated cables will be required. 


Today, we will undertake to en- 
gineer and manufacture the radio 
and audio cable requirements of 








Make Possible 
| Why ANKOSEAL 


solves cable problems 





Ankoseal, a thermoplastic insu- 
lation, can help solve many elec- 
trical engineering problems, 
now and in the future. Polyvinyl 
Ankoseal possesses notable 
flame-retarding and oil resisting 
characteristics; is highly resist- 
ant to acids, alkalies, sunlight, 
moisture, and most solvents. 
Polyethylene Ankoseal is out- 
standing for its low dielectric 
loss in high-frequency transmis- 
sion. Both have many uses, par- 
ticularly in the radio and audio 
fields. Ankoseal cables are the 
result of extensive laboratory re- 
search at Ansonia—the same 
laboratories apply engineering 
technique in the solution of 
cable problems of all types. 


any government agency or private 
concern in war work. Moreover, 
we look forward to solving many 
of the most difficult cable tasks 
in peacetime—as we have in 
wartime. The same laboratories, 
the same Yankee ingenuity that 
have helped to whip many of the 
difficulties involved in the com- 
munications requirements of our 
Army and Navy are prepared 
to function for industry — what- 
ever the problems of today and 
tomorrow. 











THE ANSONIA ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


Specializing in “Ankoseal”’ a Thermoplastic Insulation 4 Zé 


ANSONIA ¢ CONNECTICUT 








A Wholly-Owned Subsidiary of 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—In peacetime makers of the famous Noma Lights—the greatest name in decorative 
lighting. Now, manufacturers of fixed mica dielectric capacitors and other radie, radar 
and electronic equipment. 
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Government Precedes V-E Day 
With Steps Toward Reconversion 


WPB removes 40 limitation orders, revives spot 


authorizations, assists in planning tools, in moves 


to get 


O KEEP the nation’s economy in 

step with the swiftly moving military 
successes, the War Production Board 
announced last month a series of pre-V-E 
Day easing of controls to start the 
country back toward the production and 
distribution of civilian goods. 

Forty of the lesser controls over indus- 
try were revoked without the usual wait- 
ing period between announcement and 
date of effectiveness. The revoked orders 
covered products and commodities cov- 
ered by the “L” orders limiting or for- 
bidding production of a particular civilian 
product which would otherwise compete 
with war production for critical materials 

The releasing of these controls was 
preceded by one day by an order restor- 
ing “spot authorization” procedure enabl- 
ing local production officials to authorize 
the manufacture of civilian goods by 
plants no longer required for war work. 

Originally designed as one of the 
primary tools for assisting the gradual 
reconversion of war industry to a peace- 
time basis, the procedure has been dorm- 
ant since December 1, 1944. At that time, 
the mechanism was virtually banned in 
areas where the labor supply generally 
did not meet the demands 

J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, explained 
that the restoration of the spot procedure 
meant that civilian production might now 
be authorized in Group I and Group II 
areas of critical labor shortages without 
the unanimous consent of representatives 
of the armed services, the War Man- 


limited 


civilian production underway 
power Commission, and the WPB repre- 
sentative on the area production urgency 
committee. 

The WPB chairman said at that time 
(April 26) that there was no hope for a 
sudden and substantial flow of civilian 
goods. He pointed out that the basic 
controlled materials, coppers, steel and 
aluminum, would not be available “in the 


immediate future” for use under the spot 
procedure. 

The spot authorization procedure was 
intended by its originators last summer 
to be the principal bridge between all-out 
war production and complete reconversion 
to civilian goods. It was felt then that 
regulation could help industry absorb the 
labor which would be released from war 
jobs as military programs were reduced 
and also use spare materials and facilities 
for the manufacture of civilian goods. 

The full effect of the removal of “L” 
orders, and the restoration of spot au- 
thorization and other V-E Day releases 
will not be felt until metals and other 
materials become abundant enough to 
provide both for peace-time goods and 
munitions and weapons for the war 
against Japan. 

While the WPB was arranging the 








GALA OPENING of the General Fluorescent & Appliance Company’s post- 
war lighted electrical store in Cleveland is attended by Arthur Loewe, GE 
Nela Park, Willard E. Henges, Graybar, Cleveland, and in background David 
Boden, GE Lamp Department Sales. The new store has “rainbow” lighting 
from colored fluorescent lamps in coves, as well as general fluorescent light- 
ing giving 75 footcandles. The Frankelite Co. was the electrical wholesaler. 
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GENERAL CONTROL COMPANY 
OFFERS AN OUTSTANDING POLICY 
TO BACK UP ITS OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS 


If you sell to the electrical-industrial field—if your cus- 
tomers build radio, electronic, communication, or electro- 
mechanical devices—you will be interested in the quality 
line of General Control Company hand and foot switches. 
This line is a profit-maker and is especially attractive 
because of the unusual Jobber Policy. This includes such 
features as a published “Selling Price” with discounts 
allowed for quantity (there are no confusing “List Prices” 
with vdrying scales of discounts); all Jobbers’ discounts 
are a flat 30 per cent from “Selling Price”; 2 per cent, 
10 days, cash discount is allowed on invoices; products 
are guaranteed against mechanical or electrical defects 
for one year; Jobbers are protected in their territories; 
counter displays, catalogs, and national advertising are 
supplied by General Control Company without charge. 
Complete details on products and policy will be 
a“ sent on request—there are territories still ~ 
°.. open for progressive Jobbers and > 
Sales Representatives. 
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machinery for reconversion of industry, 
the government was changing the au- 
thority over disposal of surplus goods. 
President Truman authorized through 
Fred Vinson, director of the Office of 
War Mobilization, the transfer of the 
surplus property disposal from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The staff already set-up by the Treas- 
ury, and which will have the job of 
channeling billions of dollars worth of 
goods back into trade, will be moved to 
the Commerce Department, it was said. 


Plan Tools for Civilian Production 


The tools and equipment necessary to 
resume civilian production will be pro- 
duced as soon as possible, WPB chairman 
Krug announced April 17. A—‘Many of 
these tools and this equipment,” he said, 
“take a long time to manufacture and, 
therefore, it is important to start produc- 
tion as early as possible.” He pointed 
out, however, that in general no prefer- 
ence ratings would be assigned except for 
“filling in” and “bottleneck” tools and 
pieces of equipment without which a civil- 
ian production line would be unable to 
run. B—This policy will assist industries 
with long lead time tools, such as the 
automobile industry, to get ready for 
production, Mr. Krug explained. C—‘It 
is not possible at this time,” Mr. Krug 
said, “to authorize the procurement by 
industries desiring to build new plants or 
set up entirely new production lines of 
all of the tools and equipment needed for 
such lines. The country cannot yet un- 
dertake the impact of this kind of pro- 
curement.” 


Rewiring Campaign Planned 


By Chicago Electric Assn. 


Appoint committee to study rewiring of existing buildings 


as aid to employment before new construction starts 


iP FORESTALL a reduction in em- 
ployment in all branches of the elec- 
tric industry during the period between 
the cancellation of war orders and the 
time when new building construction will 
begin, the Chicago Electrical Association 
is considering a program to sponsor the 
rewiring of existing structures up to 
modern standards. 

The committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the association has been consider- 
ing the problem and has presented the 
following suggested remedy: 

“The industry can perform a real serv- 
ice by utilizing the breathing spell (be- 
tween the ending of war contract and the 
beginning of new construction) to re-wire 
existing buildings up to modern stand- 
ards. Everything from a bungalow to a 
skyscraper. Most of our buildings were 
wired many years ago according to re- 
quirements at that time. Since then a 
demand has come for higher intensity 
and are of recent development. There is 
not enough copper in the conductors in 
our buildings to supply current at full 
voltage to operate lamps and appliances 
at full efficiency. 








FRANCHISE certificate for Proctor Electric Company distributors through- 
out the country is shown by H. S. Perckins, left, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and Dan Thompson, right, Proctor’s New York dis- 
trict manager. Receiving the framed certificate is Robert Litchfield, sales 
manager of Graybar, New York. 
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“In re-wiring many of our buildings 
the old wire can be replaced by thin-wall 
insulation wire providing double, or more, 
carrying capacity in the same conduit, and 
the work can be done with little interfer- 
ence to business and without marring the 
decorations. Of course, new panel boards, 
distribution panels, entrance switches or 
circuit breakers will be required to carry 
the increased load. New fixtures must 
be installed to provide modern illumina- 
tion. Special attention should be given 
to installing a heavy duty circuit in all 
kitchens for the operation of modern ap- 
pliances 

“Selling these re-wiring jobs will mean 
a lot of hard work backed up by adver- 
tising. All branches of the industry will 
benefit from this campaign and all should 
join in the sales work. A successful pro- 
gram will solve our unemployment prob- 
lem and also provide jobs for our boys 
in the service when they come home .. .” 

The committee of the Chicago Electric 
Association for the re-wiring of existing 
buildings is composed of : A. J. McGivern, 
Chicago Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, chairman; George Wickman, Gen 
eral Electric Company; William Stacey, 
Bryant Electric Company; George Coss- 
man, Graybar Electric Company; Neil 
Driscoll, Square D Electric Company ; 
Clarence Harlow, Benjamin Electric Mfg 

o.; R. D. Duthie, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.; Jerry Stair, Curtis Lighting 
Company; Walter Collins, Electrical Con- 
tractors Association; Dave Wood, Public 
Service Company; E. M. Brown, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., and John J. Riordan, 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 


NEWA Warns Wholesalers 
On “Tipster Sheets”’ 


In a recent issue of the “NEWA Sur 
plus War Property Journal,” the Asso 
ciation has called to the attention o 


wholesalers the growing crop of tipster 
sheets which were condemned by Guy M 
Gillette, chairman of the Surplus Prop 
erty Board. 

The NEWA bulletin states 

“These so-called ‘service organizations’ 
began to appear last summer when the 
end of the war seemed to be just around 
the corner. In recent weeks, there has 

(Continued on page 99) 
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The O.P.A. Pricing Policy 





ment also assumed control over prices. 


danger of inflation has passed. 


country than did the war itself. 


cooperation for his administration. 





All wholesalers and salesmen are interested in making money. All have at one 
time or another "chafed at the bit," felt resentful because war-time contrdls not 
merely made it difficult for them to get goods to sell, but because the Govern- 


Few—all too few—have realized that only through rigid price control can 
the purchasing power of the dollar be maintained in the future so that all of us 
can enjoy to the fullest the fruits of our work, our earnings and savings. 

We are heartily in favor of having Government leave business alone. We want 
to see all war-time controls relaxed just as soon as that can be done with safety, 
but we hope sincerely that price controls will be kept to “hold the line” until all 


Without price control the period immediately ahead, and particularly after the 
war has ended, could conceivably bring more disaster to our peoples and our 


It is a distinct privilege to present here a declaration of OPA Pricing Policy 
as of April, 1945, over the signature of Administrator Chester Bowles. Mr. Bowles 
not merely explains policies but gives sound reasons for their existence. 

We bespeak careful reading and study for Mr. Bowles’ message and fullest 


THE EDITOR. 





HIS is a good time, it seems to 

me, to have a look at the re- 

sults of the battle against infla- 
tion and to map strategy for the 
coming fight against this ever- 
strengthening enemy. Since the 
Hold-the-Line order in May, 1943, 
the cost of living has risen only 1.6 
percent. OPA is proud of this rec- 
ord, a record that could not have 
been achieved without the aid of 
business and the public. 

Even though the rise in the total 
cost of living is a small percentage, 
there is no reason for over-con- 
fidence regarding the tasks to come 
in 1945. The difficult job of holding 
the line against inflation continues 
to require teamwork between OPA 
and business. It will require the 
help of all Americans—housekeep- 
ers, farmers, laborers, office workers 

for the savings, investment plans 
and living standards of all are at 
stake 

The pressure of inflation in- 
creases with the length of the war. 
Some manufacturing costs are rising 
and careful planning and pricing are 
necessary to minimize price increases 
to consumers in order to forestall a 
general inflationary rise in prices. 
With decisive battles still ahead on 
the war fronts, increases of supplies 
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to civilians cannot be expected. We 
are facing some of the actual short- 
ages that were predicted in the early 
part of the war. The excess of the 
public’s income over goods and serv- 
ices available reached $38 billion in 
1944 and is still growing. 

At the same time, the income of 
the people continues to rise. There 
is the huge backlog of savings which 
has increased more than $100 bil- 
lion during the war. Checking ac- 
counts in banks amount to more 
than $60 billion, $33 billion more 
than in 1939. 

Vigilant price control is necessary 
if this money is not greatly reduced 
in value through competition for 
scarce goods. If prices become high- 
er and higher, dollars buy less and 
less. Most business men realize how 
quickly they would be involved in 
such disastrous inflation. An inven- 
tory boom could get going bringing 
a collapse of values and disappear- 
ance of profits. Business men would 
have no sound basis for planning 
peace-time production and selling. 
They would be at the mercy of an 
unstable price situation. 

This very situation is what Con- 
gress sought to avoid when it en- 
acted the Price Control Act. Price 
stabilization is of prime importance 


to business men, for they are the 
ones who must plan enterprises of 
the future. 

Of course, there is the business 
man who reads the headlines some 
morning when the war news looks 
good, contemplates the tempting 
purchasing potentiality, and con- 
cludes that OPA is a diabolic agency 
set up to control his profits. 

OPA does have a definite pur- 
pose. It is not to control profits. It 
is not to keep people from spending 
their money. It is to control prices. 
Working increasingly with business, 
(OPA has been able to come a long 
way toward its goal by using def- 
inite pricing standards. We must 
continue to apply these standards if 
the price stabilization we have 
achieved is to be maintained. 

As you know, OPA is bound by 
law to allow ceiling prices high 
enough to maintain over all earn- 
ings before taxes for an industry at 
least equal to its earnings in a nor- 
mal peace-time period. This is the 
industry earnings standard. In con- 
trolling prices, we have to talk about 
profits because prices and costs gov- 
ern profits. Actually, the use of the 
industry earnings standard in deter- 
mining when an industry needs a 
price adjustment puts a floor under 
profits. 

In addition to the industry earn- 
ings standard, a product standard is 
applied to insure fair and equitable 
prices on a particular product sold 
by a multi-product industry. 

Two other factors complete our 
pricing policy. They are special 
pricing standards set by law for 
agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts made from them and pricing 
worked out with other war agencies 
in order to secure the maximum 
production of vital war and civilian 
supplies. 

At OPA we have followed this 
policy, consistently keeping always 
in mind our fundamental purpose, 
to stabilize prices. We would be 
failing in our purpose if we did not 
examine carefully every request for 
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price increases, however small, to 
prevent all price increases not called 
for by our standards. 

The success in holding the cost of 
living down is due largely to a 3.9 
percent decrease since May, 1943, in 
the retail price of food, for food is 
about 40 percent of the average 
family budget. Rents remained 
relatively stable, but all other cost- 
of-living items increased. Clothing 
prices to the consumer rose almost 
11.6 percent, and house-furnishing 
prices rose 14.3 percent. 

Clearly, to hold down the pres- 
sure of inflation, OPA must not 
only maintain every bit of tight con- 
trol on food prices but also must 
improve its controls of all other 
commodities. 


~ 

The pricing policy ot OPA is not 
simply a cost-plus formuia whereby 
every increase in wage rates and 
material prices are matched dollar 
for dollar by a corresponding in- 
crease in price ceilings at each suc- 
ceeding level of production or dis- 
tribution. Such a practice would not 
be price control. Costs would be 
bound to chase each price increase, 
and the inflation spiral we have 
worked for years to keep down 
would be on its giddy upward way. 

Cost absorption is the prime prin- 
ciple of price control. A number of 
consequences of war-time business 
makes its use possible. Just because 
wages and material prices have gone 
up doesn’t necessarily mean that 
unit costs have gone up; for at the 
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same time, many cost-reducing fac- 
tors have been at work. 

War-time conditions and war-time 
volume make possible the absorp- 
tion of some actual cost increases ; 
that is, a reduction in the margin 
between cost per unit and selling 
prices actually realized. 

This principle of requiring ab- 
sorption of cost increases has been 
used by OPA in fixing price ceilings 
at the manufacturers’ level practi- 
cally since Pearl Harbor. It is not 
a new price control theory. From 
time to time, wholesalers and retail- 
ers have been required to absorb 
cost increases. A particular case 1s 
that of retail furniture dealers who 
absorbed a five percent increase in 
manufacturers’ prices of wooden 
furniture last year. The average 
percentage of margins of wholesale 
and retail grocers have been re- 
duced somewhat by OPA specified 
margins. 

Still OPA has not in the past had 
standards of cost absorption for 
wholesalers and retailers as definite 
and as uniform as those for the 
manufacturer. 

Definite cost absorption standards 
for distributive trades have now 
been worked out, for it would be 
unfair to the manufacturer and the 
consumer to continue price control 
without them. This year James 
Brownlee, deputy administrator for 
price, and I presented these stand- 
ards to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. I am con- 
vinced these standards are fair to 
all concerned and will not require 
the distributive trades to shoulder 
an unreasonable burden as their 
share of cost absorption. 

Profits before taxes of depart- 
ment and specialty stores increased 
1038 percent since 1936-39, years 
considered normal for measuring 
peace-time earnings. Profits in hard- 
ware stores have gone up 365 per- 
cent during the same period. They 
have gone up 168 percent for small 
furniture stores, 299 percent for 
small apparel stores selling men’s 
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What ‘“‘Holding The Line’”’ Did For Business 


FASTER INVENTORY TURNOVER 





Throughout business — due. to war-time 
shortages and: largely increased volume- 
inventories generally are turning over 
much faster than in the pre-war period 
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The result of faster turnover is reduction 
infinancing and storage costs 
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wear, 249 percent for variety chain 
stores. Comparable reports on earn- 
ings could be given on many other 
distributive trades. Of course, this 
is not the complete profit picture 
but our findings show no general 
hardships from OPA’s 
price control policies. 


resulting 


Gross dollar margins have risen 
sharply for the wholesaler and re- 
tailer during the war. In many 
trades, normal percentage markups 
have been added to higher buying 
prices allowed by OPA or coming 
from a shift to higher-priced lines. 

Simultaneously, operating ex- 
penses as a percentage of sales are 
There has 
been a marked decrease in selling 


down for these trades. 


costs, shipping and delivery costs, 
mark-downs, credit losses, trade-ins, 
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repossessions, and consignment sell- 
ing losses. Net profits before taxes 
have increased with high dollar 
gross margins and lower operating 
expense rates. 

The distributive trades have ac- 
quired a capacity to withstand the 
impact of some increases in manu- 
facturers’ without corre- 
sponding increases in selling prices. 

Cost absorption is much easier 
applied to production prices than to 
wholesale and retail prices. To be- 
gin with, many wholesalers and re- 
tailers contend they should be al- 
lowed to follow the merchandising 
policy of adding a normal percent- 
age mark-up to a cost price to ob- 
tain a selling price. If there has 
been an increase in the cost price, 
they expect OPA to allow a similar 


prices 


selling price increase. The cost ab- 
sorption principle must be applied 
by OPA to determine whether such 
an increase in selling price is needed. 

A price increase at one level does 
not automatically mean a price in- 
crease at the next level of distribu- 
tion. 

Working out fair methods of ab- 
sorbing cost in wholesale and retail 
trades was a difficult job. ‘ There 
were many complex problems to be 
considered: the accounting methods 
of the distributive trades, different 
types of stores selling a particular 
commodity, and the varied statuses 
of individual firms within a trade. 
With the help of representatives 
from wholesale and retail trades, 
however, we have considered the in- 
formation available and have made 
special adaptation of cost absorption 
methods to these trades. 

Basic OPA policy regarding the 
industry earnings standard and the 
product standard used from the be- 
ginning of price control still applies. 
When there is an increase in a 
manufacturer’s prices, OPA will not 
generally allow an increase in whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ prices if the 
industry earnings standard and the 
product standard are met. 

The industry earnings standard is 
met if the profits before taxes are 
as high as those of the designated 
peace-time period. 

The second standard, the product 
standard, is a more important and 
complicated factor to be considered 
in determining the ability of the dis- 
tributive trades to absorb cost in- 
creases. It is the standard applied 
to trades selling a number of com- 
modities so that the overall earning 
of the trade will not be the sole 
measure for setting the price of any 
given commodity. 

When suppliers’ prices increase, 
OPA’s stand is that higher price 
ceilings of the wholesaler and re- 
tailer should occur only if the ab- 
sorption of suppliers’ price increases 
would reduce margins on commodi- 
ties below the average cost of doing 
business. 

Cost accounting is usually done on 
a store-wide or departmental basis. 
Store figures show what it costs to 
run an entire store, but they don’t 
show what it costs to sell a kitchen 
table, a suit of clothes, or a tooth 
brush. 

Since store - by - store operating 
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costs are available, the average- 
overall operating expense of an en- 
tire trade can be determined. That 
operating expense is important in 
measuring capacity to absorb costs 
on separate commodities. Expressed 
as a percentage of net sales, it is the 
over-all “expense rate’ which we 
use aS a gauge to measure capacity 
of a particular group of sellers to 
absorb cost increases on a product. 

The second factor to be consid- 
ered along with “expense rate” is 
the margin on a commodity. Here 
again, the margin for each com- 
modity must be the representative 
margin for a trade as a whole. 

With these two percentages, the 
trade’s “expense rate’ and the 
trade’s margin, maximum absorp- 
tion capacity of any particular 
commodity can be computed. The 
difference between margin and “‘ex- 
pense” rate is that capacity. 

For example, suppose manufac- 
turers’ ceiling price for a certain 
type sofa bed has risen five percent. 
OPA must determine what type 
store sells the most of these sofa 
beds. Suppose most of them are 
sold in furniture stores and that the 
current “expense rate” of furniture 
stores is 34 percent. Then OPA 
must determine the average margin 
furniture stores obtain on that type 
sofa bed. Presume that margin is 
43 percent. Furniture stores then 
have a capacity to absorb an amount 
equal to 9 percent of their selling 
price. 

The 5 percent increase in manu- 
facturers’ prices is equal to slightly 
less than a 3 percent increase on the 
retailers’ selling price. Retailers 
then could absorb the full amount 
and retain about a 40 percent mar- 
gin which would be well above the 
“expense rate.” 

If the “expense rate” and the 
margin are equal, no absorption of 
a manufacturers’ price will be re- 


quired. If the margin is already 
below the “expense rate” at the 
time of manufacturers’ price in- 


crease, no absorption of the higher 
price will be required, but neither 
will sellers be allowed to increase 
margins to equal the “expense rate.” 
Previous margins will remain un- 
changed. 

These are the minimum points 
beyond which cost absorption will 
not be required on a_ trade-wide 
basis. Such trade-wide considera- 


tion is generally allowed for stores 
selling under OPA specific margins 
or set dollar-and-cent prices. 

A second consideration we must 
always keep in mind in applying 
cost absorption on a_ trade-wide 
basis is how special trade groups 
will fare. When a supplier’s price 
goes up on a particular commodity 
or line, there is sometimes a group 
of sellers who obtain the major part 
of volume from that commodity or 
line. The practice is that price in- 
creases will be granted where neces- 
sary to prevent any significant group 
of sellers from suffering over-all 
hardship. 

Some wholesalers and retailers 
may become alarmed at the possi- 
bility of cost absorption equal to the 
difference between operating ex- 
penses and margin being required 
on some commodities. Anticipating 
such absorption on item after item, 
they foresee all profits vanishing. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
the industry earnings standard also 
still applies, assuring the trade 
profits before taxes at least equal to 
those of a peace-time period. 
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Retail furniture stores had a 33 
percent “expense rate” and a 44 
percent over-all gross margin when 
they were required to absorb manu- 
facturers’ prices on wooden furni- 
ture equal to about 3 percent of 
their selling prices of that furniture. 
After this absorption, margins were 
reduced, but net profits before taxes 
were still far above those of peace- 
time. 

This industry earnings standard 
does not, however, put government 
in the position of guaranteeing 
every individual business a profit re- 
gardless of its efficiency. There were 
business failures long before price 
control. 

So far, I have discussed cost ab- 
sorption on commodities which are 
usually marked on quite similar 
margins by all sellers. 

On other commodities, however, 
margins vary widely among the dif- 
ferent stores in which they are sold. 
These margin ranges tend to exist 
on commodities for which OPA con- 
trol is the freeze type or the seller’s 
historical margin type. 

Because of the wide variety of 
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A job for seasoned executives—this 7th War 
Loan! Especially when we've got to make 2 war 
loans total just about as much as all 3 in 1944! 
Putting this over demands the combined and 
continued efforts of the “‘No. 1” men of Ameri- 
can industry. 


This means marshaling your plant drive to make 
every payday—from now ‘til June 30th—do its 
share toward the success of the 7th. Directing 
the drive is not enough. It's equally important 
to check to see that your directions are being 


os" 


carried out—intelligently! 











For example, has every employee had: 

1 an opportunity to see the new Treasury film, we AR L OA bd 
"Mr. and Mrs. America”? A 

2 acopy of “How To Get There,” the new Finance 


Division booklet? Remember, meeting—and beating—your 
3 anew bond-holding envelope with explanation highest-yet 7th War Loan quota is a task call: 
of its convenience? ing for “No. 1” executive ability. Your full 


4 7th War Loan posters prominently displayed cooperation is needed to make a fine showing 


- . 9 
, — — ce a ‘ in the 7th! Do not hesitate to ask your local 
ormation on the department quota—and an . , : . 
urgent personal solicitation to do his or her War Finance Chairman for any desired aid. 


share? It will be gladly and promptly given. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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if you haven't a copy of this important 
booklet, “7th War Loan Company Quotas,” 
get in touch immediately with your local 
War Finance Chairman. 


1* This és an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Councsl * 
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What ‘‘Holding The Line’’ Did For Business 
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margins on some commodities, an 
individual-firm basis for 
sorption is applied. On the firm 
absorption of a_ supplier’s 
price increase on a particular com- 
modity will not be required when 
such absorption would reduce the 
margin below the operating “ex- 
pense rate” of the firm. In such in- 
stances, the “‘expense rate’’ used is 
the seller’s own. 

Again we have to consider the 
“ifs” of this complicated problem. If 
cost absorption is required on a 
commodity selling at relatively sim- 
ilar margins in all stores including 
those of type of 


cost ab- 


basis, 


freeze historical 


margin control, such absorption 
would be made on a _ trade-wide 
basis. 


The trade-wide “expense rate” is 
ised as a measure for cost absorp- 


tion on commodities sold under rela- 
tively uniform margins. The indi- 


vidual firm’s “expense rate’’ is used 


for commodities having widely di- 


ergent margins. 
If the increase in a manufactur- 
r’s price is so small that it would 


place the margins of few, if any, 


ellers below the “expense rate,” all 
ellers would be required to absorb 


the small increase. 


General facts to be remembered 
bout cost absorption on particular 
roducts are that absorption will not 
educe margins below the cost of 
loing business of an entire trade, 
nd, if margins are not uniform on 
product, below a firm’s cost of 
oing business. 

No absorption is required if a 
ianufacturer’s price increases on a 


commodity being sold on a margin 
equal or below the “expense rate.” 
There will be no changes in margins. 

The wholesaler and retailer com- 
bined will often have a capacity to 
absorb more than the manufactur- 
er’s price increase. In that case, 
OPA will determine the fair amount 
each should absorb using the stand- 
ards just outlined. 

There are several ways this divi- 
sion can be worked out. One is to 
consider the total dollar spread be- 
tween factory and consumer. The 
percentage of that amount which the 
wholesaler retains is the percentage 
of the cost increase he absorbs. The 
percentage of the dollar outlay the 
retailer retains is his absorption per- 
centage. 

Presume that the manufacturer’s 
ceiling price on a commodity has 
advanced $1.00 per unit. Suppose 
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also that the wholesaler and retailer 
have a combined capacity of $2.00 
to absorb supplies’ increases on that 
article. For example, say the range 
between the price obtained by the 
manufacturer and the price paid by 
the consumer for this commodity is 


$9.00. Of this $9.00, the whole- 
saler retains $3.00, the retailer 
$6.00. Then the wholesaler would 


absorb 331% percent of the $1.00 
price increase, and the retailer would 
absorb 6624 percent. This example 
is an oversimplification of the prob- 
that would doubtless be in- 
volved in actual dual absorption, but 
it is a method possible in some cases. 

Should the manufacturer’s price 
increase on a commodity be more 
than the combined capacity of the 
wholesaler and retailer to absorb, 
each then absorbs the maximum, 
and the remainder is passed on to 
the consumer. 


lems 


Cost absorption is one of the re- 
quirements OPA must follow in its 
job of keeping prices down in a 
time of increasing supply costs. It 
puts the business man in partner- 
ship with OPA in keeping operat- 
ing costs down thus keeping prices 
down to a generally fair and equita- 
ble point. 

Unless we 
that prices are generally fair and 
equitable now and in the difficult 
months ahead, we cannot hope for 
orderly transition into a sound post- 
war economy. Business men are vi- 
tally concerned with that transfer, 
and the objective aid which you 
have given us in working out prob- 
lems in the past year has been in- 
valuable. 


use standards to see 
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Wholesaler Celebrates Anniversary 
Gives His Salesmen Flying Start 





ALESMEN for the _ Elliott- 
Lewis Electrical Co., Inc., 
wholesalers in Philadelphia, 


are going into the reconversion and 
post-war selling period backed up 
by one of the most unique and for- 
ward-looking, sales-building promo- 
tion programs ever _ organized 
around a wholesaler’s anniversary. 
In this case it was the company’s 
40th anniversary and the boss, 
Frank Elliott, Jr., did the planning. 
The open-house programs which 
this wholesaler arranged for his 
customers involved extensive or- 
ganizing and the fact that the affair 
ran smoothly through three days 
showed no details were forgotten. 
The promotional methods used 
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to make the celebration as valuable 
as possible to the salesmen, are 
worth the study of any wholesaler 
who is planning to capitalize on an 
anniversary or similar company 
event. He will find many hints on 
the planning and supervising of 
such an event to draw the maximum 
attention of his prospects and cus- 
tomers to the products, facilities 
and services. 

Elliott-Lewis was planning for 
just such an effect when the man- 
agement started many months in ad- 
vance to organize an open-house, 
including cocktails and dinner, to 
tie-in with the anniversary. The idea 
was not new to them, nor to the 
wholesaling industry, but Frank 
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Of considerable importance in the success of the open-house 
celebration at the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Inc., was the 
novel invitation seen unopened above. The other side carries 
the address and stamp. When opened, the invitation presents the 














Elliott Jr. and his associates consi 
ered there were special reasons t 
make the most of the coming event 
First, there was the reconversio! 
period in the near future. Many cus 
tomers would be changing thei: 
plants, many would be in the market 
for a wide variety of electrical goods 
as they went into peace-time produc- 
tion. Elliott-Lewis felt there was 
no time like the present to let these 
customers and prospects know how 
wide a variety of materials this 
wholesaler was ready to supply. 
There was another reason, too, 
for Mr. Elliott had developed a new 
service for his customers through 
the establishment of an application 
engineering set-up. He has organ 


time and place of the event clearly, emphasizes that the re- 
cipient has a wide choice of time to attend, and on the card that 
extends downward is a suggestion to use the calendar as a 
reminder. A follow-up piece was sent out later. 
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With Prestige Building Promotion-- 


In Reconversion Sales Drive 











ized a staff of trained men to work 
in an advisory capacity with cus- 
prospects on switch- 
gear, lighting, and communication. 
\t a later date, other men will be 
added to work on applied engineer- 
ing of electronic products as well 
as fan and blower equipment. The 
instituting of this application en- 
gineering service needed promotion, 
so this became another reason for 
planning an elaborate program. 
More than 550 customers — no 
mean figure in any wholesaler’s pro- 
motion records—made their way to 
the Elliott-Lewis headquarters as a 
result of intensive advance promo- 
tion which included two unique and 
strictly individual invitations. The 
records show that these quests rep- 
resented some of the finest buying 
power in the Philadelphia area 
purchasing agents of industrials, 
shipyards and railroads, electrical 
contractors, Army and Navy pro- 
curement officers—just the type of 
men that salesmen are willing to 
wait hours to see for minutes. They 
came and saw and should have been 


tomers and 








Three of the manufacturers’ displays at the Elliott-Lewis cele- 
bration were, left to right, The C. M. Hall Lamp Co., DayBrite 
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impressed by the well-planned pro- 
gram that put across the Elliott- 
Lewis promotional ideas in an in- 
teresting and painless manner. 

For instance, there was the ar- 
rangement of the time for the open- 
house so that it made it easy for 
anyone to plan on attending. Frank 
Elliott hoped that the crowd would 
be too big for his facilities, so he 
arranged identical programs for 
two different hours on each of three 
nights. One program each night was 
climaxed by cocktails and dinner at 
6:15-6:30, the other program by 
cocktails and dinner at 7:30-7:45. 
With such elasticity in time for at- 
tendance no one would be forced to 
miss the affair, or break a previous 
engagement to attend on a single 
particular evening and at a fixed 
time. 

Another important feature was 
the planning that made it easy for 
guests to get the full story of the 
products, facilities and services that 
the Elliott-Lewis concern was pro- 
moting, and to get it without too 
obvious an emphasis on the promo- 








tion story. Guests registered at the 
door, followed a route through the 
first floor showroom and the second 
floor offices to the cocktail bar and 
buffet supper. 

Sounds simple—and it was, but 
much forethought and _ planning 
went into that route! 

First, there was the first floor 
showroom, Not the regular displays, 
polished up for the guests, but a 
group of elaborate displays greeted 
the visitors. These were provided by 
a selected group of suppliers—17 
manufacturers products 
would be the ones using the new 
application engineering service that 
this wholesaler had just instituted. 
Supplementing these displays 
many of which are pictured on these 
pages—was a listing in each guest's 
program of the 105 other manufac- 
turers whose electrical products 


Ww hose 


Elliott-Lewis distributes. 

The route to the dining room and 
bar passed through the company’s 
offices on the second floor. That was 
not an accident nor necessarily the 
shortest way. 


You would be more 





Manufacturing Co., and the construction materials department 
of the General Electric Co. Other displays on next page. 
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Display of bactericidal equipment by the 
Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Inc. 


sure of the planning that took the 
contractors, purchasing agents, etc., 
through these offices if you saw the 
up-to-date fluorescent lighting in- 
stallation providing 65 footcandles 
on every desk. And the arrange- 
ment of bactericidal lamps that kill 
79 percent of the bacteria in the 
room. When visitors had passed 
through this room there was no 
loubt but that they would know that 
lliott-Lewis can design and sell 


OPPOSITE PAGE: displays of 1, 
Elliott-Lewis Electrical Company, Inc.; 
2, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.; 3, Auth 
Electrical Specialty Co.; 4, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co.; 5, Crouse-Hinds 
Co.; 6, B. F. Sturtevant Co.; 7, Mazda 
Lamp Department, General Electric Co.; 
§, Betts & Betts Corporation. 


modern lighting systems, and that 
the company is set up to engineer 
installations of germ-killing lamps. 

Thus, after having had their 
minds stimulated, guests reached the 
place for refreshments for the “in- 
ner man” (or woman )—the cocktail 
bar and dining room on the second 
floor of an adjoining building. Prob- 
ably it was circumstance—the lack 
of other suitable space — that 
prompted Frank Elliott to make a 
dining room out of the wire and 


cable storage room. The reels were 


rolled back, drapes were hung, and 
a cocktail bar and buffet supper 
facilities installed. But even if it 
was circumstance, it seems likely 
that the guests—many visiting a 
wholesale house for the first time 
would be impressed by the immense 
warehousing facilities which a 
wholesaler provides in order to give 
quick service to the buyer. 

Many little details helped to make 
the affair run smoothly. About 100 
guests were accommodated at each 
dinner hour. When that number 
had reached the dining room for 
the 6:15 program, a girl announced 
over a public address system that 
the dining room was full and that 
the second group would be wined 
and dined at 7:30. 

The PA System served other pur- 
poses—that of paging guests to re- 
ceive incoming telephone calls, also 
for the announcing of the program 
and to supply 
other times. 


recorded music at 











Display of intercommunicating equipment 
by Stromberg-Carlson Co. 


Each guest received an attractive 
cigarette humidor as a souvenir of 
the evening. As an incentive to make 
guests register on arrival, 
prizes were drawn from the regis- 
tration These prizes were 
credit certificates for use at a local 
department store. 

\nalysis of the reasons why the 
Elliott-Lewis celebration 
successful makes one point 


de OT 


slips. 


was SO 
stand 
out, that is the meticulous planning 
which made the event take place 
smoothly and apparently without 
effort, and which provided for tak- 
ing advantage of every promotional 
tie-in without making such promo- 
tion too obvious or objectionable to 
the guests. 





Scene in the improvised buffet dining room of the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Inc—typical of the six different groups served. 
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Development of television technique has not 
been stopped by the war. Above, televising 
an address by army and navy surgeons to 
hospitalized veterans. Right, veterans in 
Halloran General Hospital, N. Y., see and 
hear the program. Photos from National 
Broadcasting Company. 


REAMS of the past have often 
become miracles of the pres- 
ent. This is true in the case 
of television, which now gives every 
promise of becoming one of the com- 
monplaces in the near future. 
Certain technical problems have 
been solved by radio engineers and 
now the industry believes that it 
will be possible even to have color 
within a year or two after V-E Day. 
These radio engineers have been ex- 
perimenting and conducting re- 
search ever since the birth of radio. 
From the infant radio industry 
which began with headphones and 
crystal detectors there grew up a 
giant industry with two promising 
lines of development 
modulation and television. 
If television is to in the 
footsteps of the phenomenal expan- 
sion of the radio industry, some con- 


frequency 


fc Llc WwW 


ception of what may occur Can per- 
haps be obtained from an analysis 
of that industry. The establishments 
covered by the figures in the 
were engaged primarily in the 
ufacture of 


table 
man- 
receiving and 
transmitting sets and tubes, televi- 
sion sets, phonographs, accessories 
and associated equipment. The value 
of products for the year 1939 was 
produced by 224 


radio 


establishments 
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which employed an average of 43,- 
508 wage earners in that year. Ap- 
proximately 8 percent of the total 
production was exported in 1939. 





Annual Pre-War Production 
of the Radio Industry 


YEAR VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
1931 $193, 142,845 
1933 121,801,611 
1935 200,972,523 
1937 122,901,524 
1939 275,870,165 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. 


Department of Commerce 





Since 1939, the industry has ex- 
panded rapidly in order to meet the 
large and complex military require- 
ments. 

For a number of years television 
programs have been broadcast ex- 
perimentally. In 1941 the Federal 
Communications Commission issued 
rules and standards providing for 
monochrome television broadcasting 
on a commercial Eighteen 
channels, each 6 megacycles wide, 


basis. 
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were assigned for television use in 
that part of the spectrum between 
50 and 294 megacycles. Not all of 
these were adjacent channels. By 
September 1944, six licensed com- 
mercial television broadcast stations 
were telecasting a program, al- 
though three of these stations had 
not been fully completed because of 
war-time limitations. Estimates 
to the number of television receiv- 
ers in the hands of the public range 
all the way from 7,000 to 40,000. 
These receivers are generally de- 
signed for reception of stations on 
frequencies below 90 me. 


as 


New Channel Allocations 

By provisions of the January 15, 
1945, allocations, the spectrum from 
84 to 88 mc. will be divided into 20 
channels each 200 ke. wide for FM 
programs from noncom- 
mercial educational stations. The re- 
gion from 88 to 102 mc. will be di- 
vided into 70 channels, each 200 kc. 
wide, for regular commercial use. 
In considering the proposed tele- 
vision allocations, a fact of tremen- 
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dous importance becomes evident. If 
necessary, it will be possible to au- 
thorize 7 television stations in one 
city by assigning 4 stations in the 
6 channels below 100 me. and the 
other 3 in the 6 channels available 
between 180 and 216 mc. 

In order that developments might 
take place in a television broadcast 
system for the transmission of high 
definition monochrome pictures and 
superior color pictures through wide 
channel usage, the space from 480 
to 920 me. (less 508 to 524 mc. tem- 
porarily), has been made available 
for experimentation. It is important 
that wide channel high definition 
television be developed, for this type 
of service will enable the viewer to 
enjoy finer detail than that now re- 
ceived. The illusion of “presence” or 
“realism” will be enhanced. This 
will increase the value of television 
as an entertainment, educational, 
and merchandising service. Sales 
appeal of merchandise may be great- 
ly enhanced when exhibited by tele- 
vision with every detail of color and 
texture of the merchandise clearly 
shown. 

Television Reception 

A word about the picture itself. 
Commercial monochrome 525-line 
television has a clearness somewhat 
better than 8 millimeter home 
movies. An outstanding difference 
between aural radio and television 
is the fact that, unlike aural radio 
programs, most television programs 
must be watched with complete and 
undivided attention. Obviously, for 
one to go about his regular affairs 
while viewing a television program 
may be difficult, if not impossible. 
This limits the time of television 
programs to periods of relaxation, 
and thereby restricts television 
audiences. 

On the other hand, from the edu- 
cational and advertising viewpoint, 
television is 100-percent attention- 


By Mort N. Lansing 


Specialties Unit, Bureau 
Of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


compelling and completely absorb- 
ing. Hearing combined with seeing 
has much greater realism and audi- 
ence appeal than either separately. 
Television has the unique character- 
istic of enabling the television look- 
er, from his comfortable vantage 
point at home, to see and hear 
events of interest miles away ex- 
actly at the moment they occur! 
Costs of television programming 
at present are much higher than of 
comparable sound broadcasts, and 
this factor combined with the inabil- 
ity of the television looker to sit 
still and look for more than a few 
hours at a time seems _ reason 
enough to expect that post-war tele- 
vision programs will be furnished 
only at those times when a compar- 





atively large audience may be rea- 
sonably expected. Evening pro- 
grams of 4 or 5 hours and limited 
morning or afternoon programs are 
likely. Daytime programs broadcast 
for educational purposes in schools 
and colleges will have an important 
place in the television picture. 

Television programs will receive 
far fewer “attention hours’ than 
will aural radio programs. 

The advertiser, through televi- 
sion, can present to the buying pub- 
lic interesting video and sound pro- 
grams such as current events in the 
making, tennis matches, footba!l 
games, the opera, night club floor 
shows, parades, political meetings, 
and product-use educational fea- 
tures. He can show his products by 
television shopping tour through his 
store or showroom, familiarize his 
potential buyer by telecasting trips 
through his factory, have his best 
salesman demonstrate selling points 
and present the most effective sell- 














Moving picture camera techniques are being used in television camera work. 
This camera can be moved into many positions while mounted on the “dolly.” 
Photo from RCA-NBC. 
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ing ideas in many homes simul- 
taneously. 

The program may be varied by 
the presentation of visiting celeb- 
rities. Tours of a city can be broad- 
cast by chambers of commerce to 
attract new industries and the trav- 
eling public. Industrial plants and 
large estates for which buyers are 
sought may be shown by television. 
The mail-order house can exhibit 
articles more effectively than by 
means of a catalog; clothing manu- 
facturers and clothing stores can 
televise fashion shows. Appliance 
manufacturers can broadcast dem- 
onstrations of their products and de- 
partment stores can show specials 
for the week. 

When color television becomes 
available, fashion parades, showings 
of patterns, designs and colors in 
fabrics, carpets, wallpapers, dishes 
and art goods will be especially 
valuable in promoting sales 


Post-War Prices 


As military requirements dimin 
ish, much of the very large manu- 
facturing capacity of the electronics 
industry and many of its highly 
skilled personnel will become avail- 
able for the production of civilian 
radio equipment. 

In 1940 the manufacture of FM 
receivers was a fully developed 
branch of the radio industry swing- 
ing into full commercial production. 
lelevision receivers were also in 


commercial production but on a 





control 


Television 
those in any large radio station. The 
white screens are monitors for each 
camera. RCA-NBC photo. 


boards 
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YEAR NUMBER SOLD 
1933 3,806,000 
1934. . 4,084,000 
1935. . 6,027,000 
1936 8,248,000 
1937. 8,065,000 
1938 6,000,000 
1939 10,500,000 
1940 1 1,800,000 
1941. 13,000,000 
1942. 4,400,000 





TOTAL CIVILIAN RADIO RECEIVERS MANUFACTURED 
FROM 1933 TO 1942 


“Figures for receivers include value of tubes in receivers. 
Source: Radio and Television Retailing. 


AVERAGE 
RETAIL PRICE 


RETAIL VALUE* PER RECEIVER 


$180,500,000 $47.40 
214,500,000 52.50 
330,000,000 54.70 
450,000,000 54.50 
450,000,000 55.80 
210,000,000 35.00 
354,000,000 33.70 
450,000,000 38.10 
460,000,000 35.40 
154,000,000 35.00 








much smaller scale. However, as 
soon as war-time restrictions are 
lifted, volume production is expect- 


ed in both of these fields. 


Few FM Receivers 

Before the war very few radio re- 
ceivers were designed to receive only 
FM programs. The FM feature was 
built into sets in addition to the AM 
feature, enabling the listener to re- 
ceive either service. AM-FM re- 
ceivers usually cost approximately 
25 percent more than AM receivers 
of equivalent quality; this differen- 
tial may still hold after the war. 
Television receivers will probably 
cost approximately 50 percent more 
than AM receivers of comparable 
quality. 

For convenience in discussion of 
future possibilities, let us denote by 
the symbol “194V-E” the 12 months 
beginning on the day on which vic- 
tory in Europe is achieved, and by 
“194V-E plus 1” the first year there- 
after, and so on. 


Demand and Prices 

It is generally believed that some 
civilian production will be resumed 
very soon after V-E Day arrives. 
However, because of increases in 
labor and material costs, it is esti- 
mated that in 194V-E plus 1, radio 
receivers will bear an increase in 
price of approximately 30 percent 
over the amounts paid in 1941 for 
equivalent models. 

The demand accumulated since 
1941 will result in a seller’s market, 
but after the accumulated demand 
has been satisfied, there will be much 
competition among the various radio 
manufacturers to keep busy their 
tremendously expanded facilities. 

In 194V-E plus 1 it is estimated 
that the average purchase price of 


AM-FM post-war receivers will be 
between $45 and $75 for table mod- 
els, and between $100 and $350 for 
consoles. Several prospective manu- 
facturers of television sets are plan- 
ning some models priced between 
$150 and $200, but the price range 
may extend up to $500 or more. 
Television-phonograph combinations 
will probably appear on the market 
priced at $300 and up. 


Increase in Broadcasting 


Tendency to approach saturation 
has been offset by replacements of 
old receivers and purchases of addi- 
tional receivers for the home or car. 
It is believed that any tendency to 
approach saturation in the future 
will be counterbalanced by the same 
factors and, in addition, by the 
effects of increases in broadcast cov- 
erage by the development of the 
newly established Citizen’s Radio 
Communication Service, and by the 
introduction of FM and television 
broadcasting on a large scale. These 
last two factors will result in the 
buying of new receivers by owners 
of AM receivers and by individuals 
in areas previously not covered by 
broadcasting, who will wish to enjoy 
the new service. 

It is the post-war plan of most 
manufacturers to continue selling 
AM receivers, inasmuch as Stand- 
ard Broadcasting has been estab- 
lished for a quarter of a century and 
is now a 285 million dollar indus- 
try. In addition to their AM re- 
ceiver line, most manufacturers will 
also offer AM-FM receivers and 
television receivers. During the next 
few years, as in the past, very few 
manufacturers will make receivers 
to accommodate FM channels only. 

It might be well at this point to 
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we 





analyze factors affecting the type of 
radio receivers that will be sold in 
the future. 

As of February 1, 1945, licenses 
had been issued to 46 commercial 
and 2 experimental FM stations. In 
addition, construction permits had 
been issued for 7 commercial FM 
stations. As present FM broadcast 
coverage is supplemented by the 
granting of licenses for the 356 ap- 
plications now pending for commer- 
cial FM stations, an increasingly 
larger proportion of the receivers 
sold will be of the AM-FM type. 
\s previously stated, this type sells 
for approximately 25 percent more 
than comparable AM models. 


Six Experimental Stations 


$y February 1, 1945, licenses had 
been issued to 6 commercial and 25 
experimental television stations. 
Moreover, construction permits for 
3 commercial television and 20 ex- 
perimental television stations had 
been issued. As present telecast cov- 
erage is greatly increased through 
the granting of licenses for the 103 
applications now pending for com- 
mercial television stations, television 
will claim its share of the receivers 
sold. The receivers which comprise 
this portion of the total sales prob- 
ably will sell at prices averaging 
approximately 50 percent higher 
than the average prices of AM re- 
ceivers of equivalent quality. 

Another interesting war develop- 
ment may increase radio sales. Dur- 
ing the current war lightweight, 
portable short-range radio communi- 
cations equipment of the “walkie- 
talkie” type proved to be highly 
useful. 

It is proposed to establish in the 
460-470 mc. band a low-power short 
range Citizens Radio Communica- 
tion Service, widely available to 
citizens of the United States. It is 
believed that this service will have 
many every-day and emergency 
uses, especially in rural areas and 
hetween points which do not now 
have convenient communication fa- 
cilities. 

A typical example of such a use 
would be for a central physicians’ 
service which could communicate 
with doctors traveling to and from 
patients. Department stores, dairies, 
and other organizations operating 
delivery trucks, by means of this 
service, could intercommunicate 


with their delivery vehicles en route. 
Large industrial plants and con- 
struction projects may also use this 
new device. 

It is quite likely that the sales of 
this type of equipment may reach a 
considerable volume. 


Potential Sales 


Following is a table giving esti- 
mates of post-war annual volume of 
radio receiver sales: 





Estimates of Post-War 
Annual Volume of Receiver Sets 
YEAR RETAIL VALUE 
1941 yaaa $ 460,000,000 
194VE plus |}. 1,410,000,000 
194VE plus 2.. 1,650,000,000 
194VE plus ae 1,870,000,000 
194VE plus 4 1 ,430,000,000 





Many factors were considered in 
making these estimates. Among 
them are the various considerations 
enumerated under the previous sec- 
tion titled Post-War Prices. These 
estimates also take into account pro- 
posed broadcast stations with their 
increased coverage. Allowance has 
been made for delayed purchases by 
persons who will wait varying pe- 
riods for “futuristic” models. 

Weight is given to the fact that 
AM-FM receivers and television re- 
ceivers will represent an increasing- 
ly larger proportion of total sales 
each year. This in turn will result 
in increased average receiver prices 
each year. 


However, it is believed that, at 
least on a short time basis, FM will 
be much more important than tele- 
vision account of its more general 
utility and the fact that sound broad- 
casting techniques have already been 
developed. As television broadcast 
techniques are perfected, television 
sales will become increasingly larger. 

It is assumed that the demand 
accumulated from 1941 tothe end 
of the European war, plus natural 
increases in current demand, will 
maintain production and employ- 
ment at high levels for the first few 
years after the war, and that there 
will be a continuation of the past 
trend toward increased output per 
worker resulting from technological 
developments. 

It is realized that in practice the 
radio market may be subject to 
many influences not mentioned here 

for example, the export markets 
may increase at an unexpected rate. 
There is no positive assurance that 
peace-time sales will approach the 
values given, but post-war planning 
in the radio industry—as in all 
others—is based on the assumption 
that post-war opportunities for 
United States business will be great 
The radio business is expected to be 
large and at the same time play a 
big part in contributing to the de- 
velopment of other industries. 

From “Domestic Commerce,” Depart 


ment of Commerce, United States of 
America 





The typical television studio set is hardly distinguishable from the small 
movie set. This photo was taken from the light-control bridge where an engi- 
neer directs the very powerful banks of light that are needed for television. 
RCA-NBC photo. 
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Help Your Customers With 
For Appliance, Radio, 





Ll. repair shops and contrac- 

tors engaged in maintenance 

and repair work are subject 
to a number of War Production 
Board regulations, made necessary 
by the need for controlling mate- 
rials so that the Armed Forces may 
be properly supplied. 

rHIS BULLETIN IS not DESIGNED 
rO REPLACE ANY WPB ORDERS OR 
REGULATIONS. IT IS, INSTEAD, A 
GUIDE TO THEM AND THE REGULA- 
rlIONS THEMSELVES SHOULD BE CON- 
SULTED IN EVERY CASE. COPIES OF 
ALL ORDERS AND REGULATIONS MAY 
BE OBTAINED WITHOUT CHARGE 
FROM THE NEAREST WPB DISTRICT 
OFFICE. In addition to giving the 
repair man or contractor copies of 
the regulations he needs, a WPB 
representative will always be glad 
to talk over materials and service 
problems with him in person. He 
knows the importance of the work, 
the problems to be faced, and how 
they can be met. 

The information contained in this 
guide was up to date as of March 
23, 1945, but it must be remembered 
that as the demands of war and the 
supplies of materials and products 
change, WPB is forced to keep in 
step by changing its regulations ac- 
cordingly. Therefore, it is well to 
keep abreast of changes. Many of 
them may be of considerable bene- 
fit to the repair man. The best way 
of keeping up to date is to call on 
the nearest WPB office occasionally. 
This may be supplemented by sub- 
scribing to “Products and Priori- 
ties,” a monthly handbook which is 
carefully indexed and shows the 
dates of order changes. This may 
be obtained by sending $2 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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ington 25, D. C., for a year’s sub- 
scription. The “Federal Register,” 
which can be obtained at the same 
address for $15 a year, prints the 
complete texts of all orders and their 
amendments on the day after they 
All Federal agencies’ 
orders are printed in the Register. 

If you are in doubt as to the loca- 
tion of a WPB district office at 
which you can obtain assistance, ask 
your Chamber of Commerce or 
write to the War _ Production 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the location. 

The following material is divided 
into sections covering controlled 
materials, motors, refrigeration and 
air conditioning, solder radio repair 
parts, repair parts and materials in 
general, use of the customers’ rat- 


are issued. 


repair 
work, construction, tools and special 
equipment, a listing of the principal 
WPB orders controlling electrical 
repair and maintenance equipment, 
and a summary of the ways of ob- 
taining materials. 


ings for maintenance and 


Controlled Materials 


CMP Regulation 9A tells how 
repairmen can get limited amounts 
of controlled materials (copper, steel 
and aluminum in controlled mate- 
rials form, including copper wire 
and cable and copper tubing) for 
civilian maintenance and repair jobs, 
and also the rating they can use to 
get other materials and parts. 

This regulation also tells how cer- 
tain repair shops which do indus- 
trial work, including motor rewind- 





Appliance service men should be impressed with the importance of routing 
calls so that time, gas and tires are not wasted in haphazard driving. West- 
inghouse photo. 
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ing, may get permission to use the 
allotment symbol S-1 to purchase 
larger quantities of controlled ma- 
terials. 

A way that shops servicing in- 
dustrial and commercial refrigerat- 
ing and air conditioning systems can 
obtain controlled materials by using 
MRO allotment symbol 
and certification is specified in Or- 
der P-126. 

Repairmen working with metals 
should read WPB Orders M-9-c, 
M-9-c-4, and M-126, which contain 
certain restrictions on the uses of 
copper and steel respectively. In 
order to find the conditions under 
which copper or copper base alloy 
pipe, tubing or fittings may be in- 
stalled for cooking, heating or 
plumbing purposes, consult Order 
M-9-c-4. Schedule VI of L-126 
ilso contains restrictions on the use 
of copper or copper base alloy pipe 
or tubing in service connections for 
industrial and commercial air con- 
ditioning or 


a special 


refrigeration systems. 


Motors 

Interpretation 1 of CMP Regu- 
lation 9A emphasizes that the rat- 
ng given to repairmen by it cannot 
be used to get any “complete item 
rdinarily used by itself.” How- 
ever, according to a press release of 
March 10, 1944, new fractional 
lorsepower motors, to be used for 
naintenance and repair replacement 
purposes in mechanical refrigera- 
ors, washers, pumps and other ma- 
‘hines, are considered repair items 
ind may be ordered from suppliers 
ir motor dealers with CMP Regula- 
ion 9A ratings. Such rated orders 
nust be honored in accordance with 
*Prepared by the Electrical and Me- 
hanical Repair Section, Service Trades 
Division, Office of Civilian Supply, WPB. 


anical Repair Shops’ 











Adequate testing equipment and good tools are important to the appliance 
repair shop, improve the quality of the work and cut down on labor costs 
GE photo. 


the rules prescribed in Priorities 
Regulation No. 1. 

Rules for the purchase of new 
fractional horsepower motors to be 
used for replacement purposes in 
commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment will be 
found in Order P-126. 

Another point that should be 
noted is that according to paragraph 
(b) (10) of order L-123, no prefer- 
“when a 
fractional horsepower electric motor 
or generator is delivered to a house- 
holder or other user solely for re- 
placement of a used one which needs 
repair and the seller, in accordance 
with his regular business practice, 
takes the broken down or defective 
motor or generator in trade and re- 
pairs it or delivers it to another 
person who will repair it (when- 
ever repair is practicable) so that 
it will be resold under similar con- 
ditions (or scraps it promptly when 
repair is impracticable). 

“(It must be noted that no re- 
pairman or other person may deliver 
such an item unless he either com- 
plies with the foregoing conditions, 
or receives an AA-5 or higher rating 
for the delivery from his customer, 
even though he has obtained the 


ence rating is required 
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items under a regulation or order 
which assigns a rating for repair or 
maintenance purposes, such as the 
following: CMP Regulations 5, 5A, 
or 9A; or Orders L-79, P-126, or 
P-148.) 

“This exemption permits a dealer 
not having repair facilities to deliver 
such a trade-in motor or generator, 
if it is repairable, to the manufac- 
turer or some other supplier who 
will repair it or have it repaired 
within a reasonable time, and get 
one in exchange without an AA-5 
or higher rating. The manufacturer 
or other supplier who is asked to 
deliver a new item to a dealer in ex- 
change for a used one is responsible 
for determining if the traded-in item 
is repairable.” 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


Special circumstances under 
which commercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning service shops may 
use AA-1, AA-2, or AA-5 ratings 
to purchase items that need and 
permit a rating, are explained in 
Order P-126. Additional rules as 
to the types of repairs which may 
be made are stated in Order L-38. 
Note that List B of Priorities Reg- 
ulation 3 restricts deliveries of this 








equipment except when made in ac- 
cordance with L-38. With respect 
to repair materials for domestic 
mechanical refrigerators, refer to 
CMP Regulation 9A, although re- 
pair materials for commercial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning may 
also be bought under CMP Regula- 
tion 9A, 
Solder 

For the various kinds of solder, 
the percentage of tin content by 
weight, that may be purchased on 
certification for the maintenance and 
repair of refrigeration equipment, 
radio and radar equipment, electric 
motors and generators, and electri- 
cal appliances and equipment, refer 
to Schedule II of Order M-43. 

Radio Repair Parts 


“MR” radio tubes, which are 
usually the only kind available for 
civilian repair and replacement pur- 
poses, are at present on a voluntary 
allocation basis, from manufacturers 
to wholesalers to dealers or repair 
shops, and preference ratings on 
orders for the domestic market are 
not necessary under WPB Order 
L-265, which governs the distribu- 
tion of radio tubes and repair parts. 
Radio repair shops should become 
particularly familiar with this order 
because of the certifications it re- 
quires them to use when ordering 
tubes and parts, and the restrictions 
it puts on their use. The rating 
assigned by CMP-9A may not be 
used for certain radio repair parts 
which are listed in the order. 


Repair Parts and Materials in General 


No rating should be needed or 
used for most repair parts, as these 
are usually on a voluntary allocation 
basis from manufacturers to whole- 
salers to dealers and repair shops. 

If a repair shop needs to obtain 
other-than-controlled material or 
other items or products that need 
and permit a rating, it should con- 
sult CMP Regulation 9A regarding 
the use of an AA-3 rating for civil- 
ian repair materials; and the way to 
be assigned an AA-2 rating for in- 
dustrial repair materials. 

The items on List B of Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 may not be ob- 
tained with blanket MRO ratings, 
such as the ratings given by CMP 
Reg. 5 and CMP Reg. 5A. CMP 
Regulation 9A also states that its 
ratings may not be used to purchase 
anv of those List B items; and, in 
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addition, lists certain civilian radio 
items and paint that may not be 
purchased with the AA-3 rating as- 
signed by that regulation. In an 
emergency, to get a rating for a 
List B item, file Form WPB-541, 
(formerly PD-1A) with the near- 
est field office, or whatever special 
form the field office requests. 

Repairman and electricians should 
note that there are certain kinds of 
work they may not do with mate- 
rials purchased under CMP Regula- 
tion 9A, such as supply new con- 
necting or attachment cords where 
the old ones may be patched or re- 
paired; the assembly of new con- 
necting or extension cords; the ad- 
dition of wiring in homes or build- 
ings that is not strictly maintenance 
or repair; and the conversion of a 
vase or other object into a lamp. 

Due to the needs or our armed 
services, some repair parts and some 
kinds of materials are bound to be 
scarce and hard to obtain. In such 
cases, two possible remedies are 
suggested. First, repair shops should 
keep in close touch with their prin- 
cipal sources of supply. Second, 
they may find it advantageous to do 
some shopping around among vari- 
ous supply sources. 

Use of Customers’ Ratings for 
Maintenance and Repair Work 

There are two WPB regulations 
which should be known by firms 
doing maintenance and repaiz work 

particularly contracting, such as 
building, electrical, heating and ven- 
tilating, plumbing, sheet metal, etc. 
These are CMP Regulation 5, and 
CMP Regulation 5A, which provide 
priorities assistance for many re- 
pairmen’s customers to obtain mate- 
rial for the customers maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. Some- 
times the contractor can use these 
methods on his customer’s behalf. 

Many firms and businesses listed 
in these regulations are assigned 
MRO allotment symbols to purchase 
controlled materials, and also AA-1, 
AA-2, or AA-3 ratings to purchase 
other materials or products that 
need a rating. These are only for 
the upkeep of their own facilities— 
not for use as production materials 
in making things for others—and 
certain quantity restrictions are 
prescribed. 

Firms not listed in the regula- 
tions are assigned a rating of AA-5 
for maintenance, repair and operat- 


ing supplies, but must apply on a 
W PB-541 (PD-1A) application for 
the right to use the MRO allotment 
symbol to purchase any form of con- 
trolled material for maintenance and 
repair of their own plants. 

Contractors and repair shops do- 
ing maintenance and repair work 
for any of these firms usually have 
the privilege of using their cus 
tomer’s allotment symbol and pref- 
erence rating to obtain the mate- 
rials needed for the work as specified 
in paragraphs (g-1) of CMP Reg- 
ulation 5 and (h) (2) of CMP 
Regulation 5A, but may prefer to 
operate under CMP Regulation 9A. 

To avoid misunderstanding of the 
terms “maintenance” and “repair” 
the definitions given in CMP Regu- 
letion 5 are given here. These def- 
initions apply in all cases except 
where an individual order contains 
a special definition : 

“Maintenance” means the mini- 
mum upkeep necessary to continue 
a facility in sound working condi 
tion, and “‘repair’’ means the restora 
tion of a facility to sound working 
condition, when the same has beet 
rendered unsafe or unfit for service 
by wear and tear, damage, failure 
of parts or the like: Provided 
That neither maintenance nor repait 
shall include the improvement of any 
plant, facility or equipment, by re 
placing material which is still usable, 
with material of a better kind, qual 
ity or design, except as provided in 
paragraph (b) (3) of this regula 
tion.” 

All of this means that contractors 
and repair shops, before obtaining 
the needed materials for a mainte- 
nance or repair job, should check 
CMP Regulations 5 and 5A to see 
if the work they are going to do is 
for a business listed in either of 
them. If so, it may be to their ad- 
vantage to use their customer’s 
MRO allotment symbol, where per- 
mitted, and preference rating in- 
stead of CMP Regulation 9A, be- 
cause of the different restrictions on 
the quantities of material that may 
be purchased, and sometimes a dif- 
ference in the rating. The latter 
regulation is more helpful for civil- 
ian maintenance and repair work, 
and relatively small jobs for such 
businesses as stores, hotels, apart- 
ment buildings, theaters, restau- 
rants, etc. 

A judicious use of these three 
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Neat and efficient storage of serviced articles speeds up the work of the service- 
man and makes a good impression on his customers. 


regulations (CMP 5, 5A and 9A) 
gives contractor and repair shops a 
very convenient and flexible com- 
bination. 

Construction, controlled by WPB 
Order L-41, “includes putting up 
or altering any sort of a structure, 
including a building, road, bridge, 
dam, sewer, and similar jobs; also 
the installing of equipment and fix- 
For explanation of last- 


named point, see Interpretation 9 


tures.” 


of L-41. Certain special kinds or 
limited amounts ot construction are 
exempted, including a __ limited 
amount of construction each year 


(see paragraph (c) of L-41) and 
maintenance and repair (paragraph 
(d) (1) of L-41). Other kinds re- 
quire special WPB approval for 
each job. 

The order contains a table show- 
ing the kind of application to be 
filed, and the place of filing for au- 
thorization or priority assistance for 
various kinds of construction jobs. 

According to the current Order 
.-41, special WPB approval is not 
necessary for maintenance and re- 
pair work; that is, “work necessary 
to keep a building or structure in 
sound working condition or fix it 
when it has become unsafe or unfit 
for service because of wear and tear ; 
also the minimum work necessary 
to prevent more damage to a build- 
ing or structure (or its contents) 
which has been damaged by fire, 
flood, tornado, earthquake, acts of 
war, or the like.” The procedures 
for obtaining materials and equip- 


ment for maintenance and repair 
work have already been described. 

-41 further states that structural 
alterations, or the completion of un- 
finished parts or buildings are not 
considered maintenance and repair. 
Rebuilding or restoring after dam- 
aged caused by fire, flood, tornado, 
earthquake, acts of war, or the like, 
is not generally permitted under 
L-41 as maintenance and repair 
which is limited to repairs made 
necessary by wear and tear. It 
should be noted that this differs 
from the provisions of CMP 9A. 
In such a case even though materials 
may be obtained under CMP 9A, 
permission to do the construction is 
still required under L-41. 

A repairman may use up to $25 
worth of material purchased under 
CMP Regulation 9A to install any 
unit of cooking, plumbing, heating, 
or used air conditioning or refrig- 
eration equipment, according to Di- 
rection 2 of CMP Regulation 9A, 
issued February 26, 1944.  Per- 
mission may have to be obtained by 
the owner of the building under 
L-41 if he cannot have the job done 
under his annual 
minor jobs. 


allowance for 


Tools and Special Equipment 


CMP Regulation 9A provides for 
the purchase. of materials and items 
needed by repair shops for their 
maintenance and repair work for 
others and, incidentally, for the 
maintenance and repair of their own 
shops. The capital equipment of 
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shops, including special tools, is ob- 
tainable in other ways. 

Repair shops not listed in CMP 
Regulation 5 are assigned an AA-5 
preference rating by that regulation 
which may be used in accordance 
with the regulation to purchase 
those tools and equipment. 

Electrical and mechanical repair 
shops for industrial, commercial and 
agricultural equipment; and public, 
industrial and commercial transpor- 
tation equipment are listed in CMP 
Regulation 5 and assigned an AA-1 
rating and an allotment symbol for 
this purpose. 

In both of the above cases, the 
form of certification prescribed in 
paragraph (d) (3) should be in- 
cluded in the purchase orders. 

Shops servicing commercial and 
industrial refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning equipment should consult 
Order P-126 about buying neces- 
sary service tools. 

Employees of a person who has 
been assigned a rating of AA-2X or 
higher for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, who want to pur- 
chase hand tools, gages, tool boxes 
and certain safety items which the 
employer requires the employees to 
have for exclusive use in his business 
should refer to Direction 4 to PR-3. 

Many kinds of hand service tools 
may be purchased by repair shops 
from wholesalers without a prefer- 
ence rating, because the restrictions 
of the current WPB Order E-6 
apply only to purchases from manu- 
facturers. Some wholesalers obtain 
ratings for such purchases by filing 
WPB-547 (PD-1X) applications, 
and they are expected to sell iiems 
obtained that way to their custom- 
ers, subject to rated orders, without 
asking for ratings. 

Certain light power-driven tools 
which are listed in WPB Order 
L-237 and portable electric tools 
listed in Schedule I to WPB Order 
[.-216 may not be sold by producers 
or suppliers except on rated orders 

If a rating is needed to purchase 
tools or special equipment, and the 
repairman needs a higher or special 
rating for that purpose, a WPB-541 
(PD-1A) application may be filed 
with the nearest WPB field office. 
However, certain kinds of radio 
equipment require the filing of an 
application on Form WPB-3243, 
and the nearest WPB field office 
should be consulted about this. 
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Smart salesmen can organize for themselves 
a big staff of lighting-sales-getters if every 
contractor is enlisted in a drive to push com- 
mercial lighting sales—The cards will help 


him to clinch sales—Send for your supply 


By James M. Ketch* 








O salesmen who want to urge 
Tie customers to start their 

demonstration of commercial 
lighting as soon as possible, as well 
as to scores of merchants who plan 
to modernize their store lighting as 
soon as materials are available, 
SEEING is the biggest thing in 
selling! Salesmen need to show and 
merchants want to see what light 
can contribute to a brighter future 
—for customers and themselves. 

Most lighting salesmen and con- 
tractors who specialize in lighting 
have watched the growth of war- 
time lighting, seen the development 
of new tools and techniques, worked 
with new light-sources and controls, 
new combinations of filament and 
Huorescent lighting. 

Most merchants know what they 
want lighting to do for them. They 
want to use it to attract more peo- 
ple to their district, invite more po- 
tential customers into their stores. 

They want light to guide old and 
new patrons past the maximum of 
tempting merchandise, put added 
emphasis on special displays, let 
shoppers see what the merchant 
wants to sell. They want to high- 
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light suggested combinations for 
sale, want patrons to return again 
and again. 

But—lighting salesmen also know 
what many merchants do not yet 
understand, namely, the degree to 








which brightness influences poten- 
tial customers. Since war began and 
lamps and lighting materials have 
been diverted to essential war use, 
there has been little opportunity for 
the demonstration of modern light- 


The lighting salesman, as he spreads his hand, will see on the cards—representing store 
fronts—just what he would see if he walked down any street in any average town in 


the country. At the end of more than four years of war, far too many store fronts are 


drab and gray, far too many interiors dull and depressing. 
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ing to store operators. 
new tools and techniques have been 





The story of a brighter commercial-lighting future is told 
in the cards. Salesmen need to show and merchants want 


Most of the 


onfined to the improvement of pro- 


duction-processes. 


Even now, although fixture manu- 
acturers have been encouraged to 
esign and develop demonstration 
ines, few lamps and fixtures are 
et available for commercial applica- 
ion. Nonetheless, just as bright- 


ness can help to sell merchandise, 


t also can help to sell modern light- 
ng. 

The story of a brighter commer- 
ial lighting future is told in the 
ards, the five cards with which this 
rticle is illustrated. 

Until new light sources and light- 
ng fixtures are released, there are 
ew ways to use light to sell light. 
‘or salesmen who want to spend 
pare time now in lining up and 
ducating commercial lighting pros- 
ects, preparing for the future, a set 
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of cards like these can demonstrate 
the power of brightness. They tell 
a fundamental lighting story, a sim- 
ple story of the effect of higher 
brightness upon potential customers, 
in the district, in the block, in the 
store. 

As he spreads his hand, the light- 
ing salesman will see on the cards 
just about what he would see if he 
walked down any street in any av- 
erage town in the country. At the 
end of more than four years of war, 
far too many store fronts are drab 
and gray, far too many interiors 
dull and depressing. Despite the 
identifying signs above their doors, 
these stores all look alike. As most 
lighting men and many merchants 
know, the goal of even the simplest 
lighting installation is to attract 
spontaneous attention and create a 
definite impression. Attraction, em- 
phasis and atmosphere depend a 
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Cards” 


On Commercial Lishting Now-- 
That’s “In 


y 





to see what light can contribute to a brighter future. Lay 
the cards on the table and rake in the cash. 


great deal upon degrees of bright- 
ness. 

When any store in any block im- 
proves its lighting, even by so sim- 
ple a means as good maintenance, 
the character of the whole area be- 
gins to change. Little things, such 
as changing fixtures, replacing burn- 
outs, filling empty sockets with 
right-size lamps, help light to sell 
light. A few strategically placed 
spots, for emphasis and color, can 
change the appearance of a store 
front completely. The degree of 
brightness apparent as the lighting 
salesman spreads his second five- 
card hand how small the 
change need be to make a store 
stand out. 

Postwar, modern lighting can be 
a potent competitive weapon. It can 
attract business to complete areas, 
direct traffic to a single store. Ap- 
plications of light-for-selling, made 
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What's in E-B-R? \: 


I E-B-R is your electrical reference. It is 










crammed with information you need in 
your daily work—information that will 
answer almost any question about who 
makes what. That’s why it pays to “look 
it up first in E-B-R.”’ 
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by a food store, may have a direct 
bearing upon all the stores in the 
ck. 

When, as shown in the lighting 
salesman’s third hand, a druggist 
sees and profits by the experience 

the food store operator, relative 
values change again. As the drug 
store emerges from its background, 
gains new attention and traffic, its 
new brightness values make the 
other stores in the group go darker 

comparison. 

The department store on the op- 
posite corner, conscious of food and 
lrug store improvement, will prob- 
ly go one step further. To the 
effective combination of fluorescent 
and filament lighting that gave the 


11) 
A 





ne wly-illuminated drug store its at- The degree of brightness apparent as the lighting salesman spreads his second 

traction and atmosphere, when the five-card hand, shows by means of the food store how small the change need 
be to make a store stand out. 

department store operator relights, 

he adds color. 

He has learned, as the lighting 
salesman knows, that color con- 
tributes to attraction and emphasis, 
that it has become a basic element in 
room decoration. Tints of colored 
light in niches and on backgrounds, 
is well as for decorative accents, 
ire available in a wide range of 
modern lamps. Prewar experience 
ndicates that it is both feasible and 
tfective to employ different types of 
lluminants in the same area and in- 
uence customer circulation through 
store sections with lower sales pro- 





ductivity. 

ete In There are as many good ways to 

| Mon-# licht post-war stores as there are 

| Trade ; ° or 
men to plan lighting. The new tools = 
ind techniques, new lamps and fix- When, as shown in the lighting salesman’s third hand, a druggist sees and 
tures. can be more efficient and eco- profits by the experience of the food store operator, relative values change 

Fi, ag : again, and the poorly lighted stores seem even darker. 
rectory NOMical, permit the use of sales- 


ts,andB lighting at degrees of brightness far 
higher than stores have ever had be- 
fore. New combinations of old and 
new lamps, new drama, new color, 


em. 


ew control, all can contribute to 
e character of a single store or a 
mplete shopping area. 
When three in a group of five 
stores have installed modern light- 
g, they have charted a course for 
eir neighbors. Few merchants will ‘ 
satisfied to let their store fronts 
and interiors remain dull, drab and 
lepressing in an otherwise well 
lighted area. The cards foretell a 
brighter future for every salesman 
ho is smart enough to sell others 
1 better lighting for a brighter 
future. 








aia ee The department store on the opposite corner, conscious of food and drug store 
*IIluminating Engineer, The General improvement, will probably go one step further. When the department store 
Llectric Company. relights, it adds color. The other stores will have to follow suit. 
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California. Here It Gomes! - | - 
For Wholesalers, Salesmen 


Thousands of individuals, veterans, newcomers look upon postwar appliance 
retailing as a sure-fire bonanza, a gold mine for big and easy profits. Here is 
a plan for guiding the inexperienced, warning the “greenhorns” that all is 
not gold that glitters. With intimate knowledge of sales potentials and sales 
outlets in the territory as a basis, the plan can be used anywhere 





N THEIR planning for post- 

war appliance selling, most 

wholesaler’s salesmen are ready 
to offer aid and advice to the re- 
tailer as he goes through the throes 
of reorganizing his business, re- 
stocking, laying out showrooms and 
re-establishing his sales force. The 
long range value of such work by 
the wholesaler’s salesman has long 
been proven. 

3ut the prospect of doing such 
advisory work brings up the prob- 
lem of how to advise, if at all, the 
newcomers to the retail appliance 
field—the many persons, including 
war veterans, who want to start 
new appliance businesses. Shall the 
advice to these newcomers be re- 
stricted to operations—merely how 
to select a location, what to stock, 
how many salesmen to hire, etc., or 
shall it include good, sound advice 
on the man’s prospects for making a 
success of appliance retailing ? 

Is it within the province of the 
wholesaler and the salesman to 
utilize his thorough knowledge of 
the community and the appliance 
market to advise for or against the 
opening of a new business? Does he 
have a moral obligation to try to 
prevent a newcomer from losing his 
capital in a venture that is hopeless 
from the start? Does the salesman 
have a practical need to see that the 
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retail market for appliances in his 
territory is not split so many ways 
that it becomes a “dog-eat-dog,” un- 
profitable venture for old timers as 





Would-be appliance dealers in San 
Diego County, Calif., get a clear pic- 
ture of the appliance retailing field, the 
possibilities and the problems, in this 
neat little book. 
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well as newcomers in this field? 

Those are some of the questions 
every salesman and every whole- 
saler must consider before they give 
advice or aid to the many who will 
come to them for help. Although the 
solutions to each problem are purel) 
local, and must be solved on_ the 
basis of the appliance retailing set 
up in each market center, the ques- 
tion of moral and practical obliga 
self-evident in the whole- 
saling field. 

Most wholesalers will feel that 
they do have a moral obligation to 
see that the nationwide publicity 
about the huge profits and un- 
limited markets available in_post- 
war appliance selling does not lead 
the war veteran and others into a 
business in which they are not 
equipped, either financially or in ex- 
perience to make a in 
which the market is already sup- 
plied with sufficient outlets to mak« 
it unprofitable to establish anothe: 

What the wholesaler can do to 
organize his thinking on this sub- 
ject and to provide the prospective 
appliance retailers with sound ad- 
vice, has been demonstrated in one 
case by the work of the Bureau of 
Radio and Electrical Appliances of 
San Diego County, Calif. It has 
published a booklet called “Appli- 
ance Retailing Outlook in San Diego 
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|. - With a Sound Plan 


nl To Guide Appliance Dealers 
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Many a headache, many a bankruptcy, may be averted if newcomers to the 
appliance retailing field, including returning servicemen, receive sound advice 
from experienced members of the trade before they invest their money in 


this field. 


County,” and sub-titled “A Guide 
for Returning Service Personnel 


and Others Who May Be Planning 


to Establish Retail Appliance Stores 
n San Diego County.” 

The method used in approaching 
the subject is worth every whole- 
saler’s study although it demon- 
strates the extreme Fig- 
ures show that in San Diego County 
there has been no appreciable loss 
of retail appliance outlets during the 
war period, compared with a na- 
tional decline ranging from 30 to 
40 percent. There is also the pe- 
culiar situation in which many serv- 
ice men and war workers from other 
sections of the country have decided 
to remain in the warm San Diego 
climate, and so far, at least 400 have 


case. 


expressed the intention of opening 
retail appliance outlets after the war. 

Although it is obvious that such a 
potentially serious condition makes 
it desirable for the San Diego elec- 
trical group to provide advice to the 
newcomers, it does not relieve 
wholesalers in other parts of the 
country from seeing that in the ter- 
ritory they serve appliance retailing 
is re-established on a sound and un- 
inflated basis. In planning such 
work many wholesalers can profit 
from a study of the approach taken 
by the San Diego Bureau. 

One of the main responsibilities 
toward the newcomer is to point 
out: 1—that going into business is 
a serious and trying affair, fraught 
with difficulties, responsibilities, and 
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headaches as well as profits to the 
successful, and, 2—that the appli- 
ance retailing business is no excep- 
tion. The San Diego Bureau ap- 
proached the first problem with this 
statement : 

“The establishment of any busi- 
ness is a most important step in the 
life plans of those involved. Par- 
ticularly is this true, where in the 
many returning service 
men, such a step is being taken for 
the first time. Capital, owned or 
borrowed, must be risked. The 
future course of one’s personal life 
and that of his family may hinge 
upon such a move. Making the right 
decision is so important that we feel 
obligated to place at the disposal of 
those planning to open Appliance 
stores all the factual information 
available as to the outlook here.” 

With respect to the appliance 
business, the bureau’s booklet says: 

“We are prompted to offer this 
information in part because we fear 
that the opportunities in the field of 
appliance retailing promising tho 
they appear, have been over-glam- 
ourized. There are several reasons 
why this impression has been 
created by forces largely beyond the 
control of our Industry. 

“First, the stop-production orders 
which came early in the War, made 
people more conscious than ever be- 
fore of the desirability of Home Ap- 
pliances, because they soon became 
so difficult to obtain. Second, this 
back-log of demand has been highly 
publicized through surveys and fea- 
tured stories to the point where 
what may be an unreasonably high 
per capita appliance purchasing po- 
tential has been conceded. Third, the 
national average mortality among 
appliance dealers is known to be 
high, suggesting to those not in the 
business that opportunities for 
profitable entry into this field would 
be good. Fourth, the tremendous 
part “Electronics” has played in 


cases of 
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helping win the War, coupled 
with the promise of new discoveries, 
based supposedly on this science, 
has further tended to glamourize the 
outlook for the appliance business.” 

Among the many subjects on 
which the newcomer will heed ad- 
vice and orientation are the prob- 
lems of appliance production imme- 
diately after the war, and the in- 
dustry situation on franchises. The 
general news stories have been in- 
adequate, and could be misleading, to 
anyone planning to go into the ap- 
pliance business. The San 
Bureau explains the 
readers of its booklet. 

“It is apparent to all who read 
that re-conversion of industry will 
be a comparatively gradual process. 
This will be true of appliance manu- 
facturers. Despite their eagerness to 
immediately go into full production 
once the signal has been given, our 
manufacturers will have to proceed 
slowly, with the result that full pro- 
duction cannot possibly be achieved 


Diego 
situation to 


as an average in our field, until at 
least six months after the go-ahead 
has been permitted. Many spokes- 
men feel it may be closer to a year. 

“The effect of this initially limited 
production will be something like 
this: Existing Dealers (and as 
stated we already have the equiva- 
lent of pre-war representation now 
in this respect) will have to be given 
sharply limited sales quotas, perhaps 


only a trickle at first, until] manu- 
facturing volume can be built up. By 
no stretch of imagination will such 
quotas be sufficient at the outset to 
alone maintain these Dealerships. 
But as already noted, these firms 
have long adjusted themselves to 
other types of merchandising, and a 
continuation of at least a part of 
such “foreign” activity will be the 
rule until appliance production will 
permit them to get back into the ap- 
pliance business on a normal basis. 

“With such a situation facing 
manufacturers and their distribu- 
tors, it is easy to understand why 
promiscuous granting of product 
franchises to new applicants just 
isn’t being done. By so doing, these 
representatives would become large- 
ly responsible for the failure and 
loss of capital on the part of return- 
ing Service men and others, by en- 
couraging them to establish appli- 
ance stores before it would be pos- 
sible to furnish them with sufficient 

sustain a business. Ob- 
these manufacturers and 
distributors have an obligation to 
stretch the initially small volume of 
appliances among those already es- 
tablished, and in a normal distribu- 
tive operation it is going to be very 
difficult to keep these established 
dealerships at all happy during the 
first few critical months, on the 
comparatively insignificant number 
of appliances which will likely com- 


stocks to 


viously, 





The wholesaler and the wholesaler’s salesman, with their intimate knowledge 
of their market area, are in a position where they can offer sound advice and 
market analysis for anyone intending to open an appliance business. 
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prise each firm’s share. 

‘In the face of the conditions just 
outlined, it is not difficult to see in 
what a position a returning Service 
man, or anyone else wishing to take 
on appliance selling would be, 
should he decide to go ahead with 
his plans to establish an appliance 
store during the period when pro- 
duction will be so painfully low. We 
do not believe many persons should 
take any step obligating them to 
expense, without first having been 
assured of gaining a suitable fran- 
chise, or franchises, to sell given 
makes. But there have actually been 
several instances called to our at- 
tention in which such persons have 
bought properties, or tied them- 
selves to agreements to buy or lease, 
before concluding franchise arrange- 
ments with some Distributor or 
Manufacturer’s representative.” 

Emphasizing Need for Good Selling 

Wholesalers and salesmen every- 
where can aid the establishment of 
a sound post-war appliance retailing 
industry in their territory by em- 
phasizing that sound merchandising 
and good salesmanship will be the 
key to success just as was the case 
before the war. Such advice will 
help to inform those who feel that 
the ‘‘sellers’” market which is likely 
to appear for a while after the war, 
will last long enough for the experi- 
enced or untrained to pay off the 
initial cost of their business. This 
situation has been well described by 
the San Diego Bureau: 

fe we feel that many people 
are unduly optimistic over the point 
of continuing public demand for our 
products. Everyone concedes that 
the anticipated “trickle” production 
of the first few months will find cus- 
tomers in a scramble to buy, but 
what about that day, and it surely 
will come, when the tremendously 
expended manufacturing facilities of 
the nation catch up with current 
demand, and appliance sellers will 
be competing with volume produc- 
tion of everything else people will be 
urged to buy. It is quite likely that 
we will then find ourselves in a 
‘buyer's market,’ where for the first 
time in several years, Salesmanship 
and sound Merchandising will again 
hecome of prime importance. 

“If those of you who had been 
thinking of entering the appliance 
retailing business are genuinely in- 
terested over the long pull because 
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At the forefront of the San Diego Bureau’s efforts to aid and advise new- 
comers in the appliance retailing field are William Powell, right, president of 
the Bureau of Radio and Electrical Appliances (he is sales manager of Coast 
Electric Company, electrical wholesalers in San Diego), and J. Clark Cham- 
berlain, left, secretary and manager of the San Diego Bureau. 


you believe it has a profitable future, 
you will probably consider this sug- 
gestion. It is, that if possible, you 
plan to make a connection in a sell- 
ing capacity with already 
established firm at the time appli- 
ince selling can be resumed.” 


some 


Tell the Need for Experience 

For those who insist on starting 
an appliance retailing business in an 
already saturated market, as well as 
new business will be 
in acommunity where the newcomer 
stands some chance for success, the 
wholesaler’s salesman has an oppor- 
tunity to offer one particular bit of 
advice which will be important to 
all—that is to emphasize the need 
for practical experience just as em- 
phatically as does this passage from 
the San Diego bulletin: 

“Most of 


lines have never been in the appli- 


those whose 


those who read these 
ance selling field before, either as a 
Dealer or a salesman, and we think 
of no more constructive suggestion 
for anyone planning to enter this 
business for the first time than that 
of actually gaining personal knowl- 
edge of some of the problems in- 
volved. Furthermore, a solid experi- 
ence in selling is going to prove an 
indispensable asset when the time 
comes when the products we have 
for sale will no longer be taken 
away from us but will have to be 
aggressively sold. We are certain 


there will be many excellent oppor- 
tunities in selling, within the pres- 
ent franchised Dealerships through- 
out San Diego County, where price- 
less experience may be gained, with 
no risk of capital. 

“Also, it is our belief that the 
matter of having knowledge of how 
to serve appliances that we some day 
may sell in our own stores, is im- 
portant. This too, could be gained 
without risk of one’s own capital, 
while working for or with someone 





already established. Kew men who 
for example have had a smattering 
of Radio experience with electronic 
equipment in the armed forces, and 
who desire to open their own shops 
where Radios can be sold and serv- 
iced, have any idea of the capital 
required to maintain an adequate 
stock of parts and supplies for serv- 
icing only, without considering the 
capital requirements for a business 
that contemplates the selling of 
Radios and perhaps other appliances 
By gaining the practical 
experience of working for someone 


as. well. 


else, such knowledge can be gained 
the easy way, without loss of capital. 
owned or borrowed.” 

Putting themselves in the posi- 
tion where they offer aid and coun- 
sel to prospective appliance deal- 
ers may be sometimes disheartening 
for the wholesaler’s salesman. Some 
determined individuals are going to 
start retail 
spite of all odds against them, and 
regardless of the 


appliance businesses in 


experience or 
training necessary to make a success 
of the venture. 

But, the very fact that some will 
take the advice, that a few will be 
saved from losing their money, and 
that others will be guided in a man- 
ner that will help them become suc- 
cessful businessmen, will help to 
make the retail appliance industry 
stronger during those post-war years 
when it will meet its most difficult, 


economic tests. 


Many would-be appliance dealers have no conception of the stock that is required for 
successful operation of a retail business and the amount of money that must be kept 
in inventory. Wholesalers can show them examples. 
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Sefaas Wneniiietn urprising new developments now supplement those exclusive features 
are used in the which have built for Joleco enviable recognition and acceptance. In 
; General American stores, factories, offices and public buildings from coast to coast, Joleco 
Kshs Life Insurance Bldg., Fluorescents are providing the best of illumination wherever utmost efficiency, 
low cost maintenance and beauty of design are of equal importance. 















one of St. Louis’ most 
efficiently designed F ; : ; 
; Electrical wholesalers who want something to sell should investigate 


Joleco. These few exclusives— unusual application of engineering 
principles to increase lighting intensity — single top and bottom 
plate construction for quick installation — easily removable reflec- 

tor plates for simplicity of maintenance — scientifically designed 

ventilation system for instant heat dissipation — plus many others 
soon to be announced offer alert merchandisers an outstanding 
profit opportunity supported by nation-wide advertising. 


office buildings. 


Learn more about Joleco Fluorescents and what they can do 
to lift your sales curve. Write without obligation! 
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ore Care For Your Tires 
eans More Safety -- More Miles 





Rubber for salesmen’s carg and wholesalers’ trucks will not be 


more plentiful for a long time, experts say. This second article in 


a series on car and tire maintenance for wholesalers and salesmen 


gives the recommended procedure for getting maximum tire wear 





66 HE civilian user probably is 

rolling on the last set of 

tires he will get until mili- 
tary needs have slackened off. And 
that seems unlikely to happen until 
well after the shooting is all over.” 
So runs a statement recently broad- 
cast by a spokesman for a nationally 
known tire manufacturing company. 

In the light of this warning, every 
electrical wholesaler and salesman 
will want to give serious thought to 
ways and means for getting the last 
possible mile out of his automotive 
rubber. How far he can go in at- 
taining this objective largely de- 
pends on his own determination to 
reach it. 

The first step for the wholesaler 
to consider is a general understand- 
ing of the reasons for premature 
tire-wear. Here, in brief, are the 
more usual causes for early tire fail- 
ure: l—under inflation, 2—over- 
loading, 3 speeding, 4— 
operational abuse, 5—delayed recap- 
ping, and 6—faulty mechanical ad- 
justment. 

Items 1 and 2 may be paired, 
since both have the same effect in 
shortening tire life. A tire—like a 


excess 


building—is engineered to  with- 
stand certain directional strains. 


Therefore, when a tire is under- 
inflated or overloaded, its sidewalls 
are subjected to abnormal stress. 
Moreover, it is flattened and thus 
exposes more than the intended 
amount of tread surface to the road, 
resulting in excessive loss of rubber. 


As a choice between sidewall 





May 


By Harrie H. Bierman | 





KEEP TIRES IN CONDITION—small 
cuts caused by careless driving must be 
repaired at once to save the tire. 


strain and above-normal tread wear, 
the former is the greater enemy to 
tire usefulness, since it tends to 
break down the “carcass” or basic 
structure of the casing. A worn 
tread may be replaced, of course, 
but at the expense of critical ma- 
terial. 

Over-speeding is destructive to 
tire longevity for several reasons. 
Frictional wear—other factors be- 
ing equal—increases in direct ratio 
to road speed. And the greater the 
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latter, the greater is the tractional 
heat generated inside the casing. The 
result here is a tendency toward the 
separation of tread from carcass, 
particularly on retreads. 

And here's a caution: Synthetic 
rubber, on which an increasing num- 
ber of civilian tire users now are 
riding, is especially sensitive to fric- 
tional heat. 

Still another danger inherent in 
high-speed vehicle operations is the 
strain to which tire sidewalls are 
subjected when they strike a. road 
“bump” with sledge-hammer force. 
And, all too frequently, a blowout 
quickly follows—add, also, the haz- 
ard of bent or split rims, broken 
springs and damage to other chassis 
parts. To say nothing of the 
heightened risk of road accident. 
The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion undoubtedly had all these pos- 
sibilities in mind when that agency 
set 35 miles per hour as the maxi- 
mum allowable road speed. 

Besides over-speeding, operational 
abuses include too-short turns at 
corners, over-quick application of 
brakes on routine stops, failure to 
observe and bypass, if possible, 
broken glass or other debris and 
rough spots in the pavement. Under 
the “abuse” heading comes, also, 
the scraping or bumping of tires 
when parking at a curb. 

Delay in recapping a worn tread 
may cause the ruin of a perfectly 
good tire. On the other hand, re- 


capping too soon wastes rubber. The 
consensus of opinion among those 
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SUPPLIES D 


COMPETE BISTRBLTOR 


 APPUANCES ~ LIGHTING - GAS APPLIAW 


THE ELECTRICAL WHOLESALER’S BUSINESS DE- 
PENDS ON TIRES—a typical scene above, 


-tire men and ex- 
managers 
lishes as the best time to recap, the 
point in tread wear at which a thin 
layer of rubber still adheres to the 
breaker strip. 

Faulty mechanical adjustment 
covers such items as grabbing brakes 
and front-end misalignment. Brakes 


who she yuld kn¢ WwW 


perienced fleet estab- 


which lock, when pressure is ap- 
plied, slide the vehicle’s tires over 
the road surface with an abrasive 





KEEP TIRES IN CONDITION—fro- 
long their life by having skilled mechanics 
with precision instruments adjust the 
front end of cars and trucks to prevent un- 
needed wear on tires. 
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ISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


CES ~ RADIOS ~ HOUSEWARES 


with both custom- 


effect holding the 
treads against a buffing wheel. 

A misaligned front-end produces 
much the same result in a somewhat 
different way. Unevenly worn front 
tires are very likely to be the by- 
product of misalignment. The latter 
may be due to worn wheel bearings 


equivalent to 


or other front-end parts or to in- 
correct adjustment or both. 

In effecting mechanical refine- 
ments to meet customer demand, 
manufacturer has 
had to sacrifice earlier structural 
simplicity to the more complicated 
construction necessary to achieving 
better 
riding qualities and greater oper- 
ating ease. 


the automotive 


the desired objectives of 


As a consequence, the mainte- 
nance and reconditioning of brakes 
and front-end mechanism have be- 
These types of 
work now require precision—and, 
in some cases, rather elaborate— 
equipment. Especially is this true 


come “specialties.” 


in regard to the five separate fac- 
tors involved in correct front-end 
adjustment, in which hair-breadth 
variations spell the difference be- 
tween greater or lesser tire mileage. 

For all the destructive influences 
which tend to shorten tire life, there 
are effective counter-measures. But 
before he can apply them success- 
fully, the electrical wholesaler, first, 
must realize their necessity. Next, 
he must fix responsibility for the 
care of the tires on each vehicle upon 
some specified person. 


ers’ and salesmen’s cars, emphasizes the need to care for tires 
now if normal business methods are to be maintained. 


The person selected may be the 
wholesaler’s fleet manager, if he has 
one, or his shipping-department 
head. 
the vehicle’s operator (salesman or 
driver) responsible for the condi- 
tion of the rubber on his car or 
truck has worked out to good ad- 
vantage. But in each case the per- 
son to whom tire care is assigned 
must thoroughly understand that 
that is an essential part of his job. 


In many instances, making 





ae 


KEEP TIRES IN CONDITION—save 
them from internal breakdown caused by 
high speeds or rough roads. This is an 
almost new tire with internal cords 
loosened by fast driving. 
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\nd he should be given detailed in- 
structions — preferably, written — 
overing the various items due to 
receive attention. 

In setting up such a schedule, the 
wholesaler may be well-advised to 
onsult the local representative of 
he tire manufacturer whose prod- 
uct the wholesaler uses. The manu- 
facturer, it should be remembered, 
is definitely a “‘party at interest,” 
because high tire mileage is his best 
salesman. 

However, here is a summary of 
the more important points to be 
covered in order to prolong tire 
usefulness: 1—check tire pres- 
sures, daily; 2—inspect tires, 
each day, for cuts, bruises or 
other injuries; 3—have all need- 
ed tire repairs made immedi- 
ately; 4—avoid overloading, if at 
all possible; 5—have brakes and 
front-end alignment checked pe- 
riodically—every 5,000 miles is 
not too often—and at a well- 
equipped service station having 
competent men; 6—watch tires 
for need to recap; 7—switch to 
another wheel any tire showing 
unequal wear ; 8—match for wear 
dual tires on trucks’ thus 
equipped; 9—caution salesmen 
and truck drivers against speed- 
ing and other operational abuses 
—and make it stick. 

All of the foregoing items are 
“musts” with fleet owners, who get 
real mileage out of their rubber. 
Many of them manage to keep their 
tires in sufficiently healthy condi- 
tion to warrant recapping 5 
times. And they obtain 10,000 miles 
-frequently more—out of each 
tread renewal, plus a surprisingly 
long life on the original tread. 

Checking tire pressures often re- 
veals the presence of a slow leak 
ind saves the occurrence of a tire- 
lestroying “flat.” Pressures should 
e kept to manufacturer’s spectfica- 
tions for any given tire size. Some 
ywners, who have their own upkeep 
facilities, consider the maintenance 
ff correct pressures imperative 
nough to require the periodica} 
testing of their checking equipment 
iwainst a master gauge. 

In their efforts beamed to the 
juick detection of tire injuries, 
many owners instruct their car and 
truck operators to take a quick 
glance over their tires at each stop, 
und to report, at once, any needed 
repair. And to aid in the location 
»f cuts and bruises and of glass, 


or 6 
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KEEP TIRES IN CONDITION—minimize wear by making daily checking 


of air pressure a must for drivers. Wrong air pressure quickly ruins tires. 


nails or other foreign substances 
imbedded in the rubber, all vehicles 
are raised to shoulder level by 
means of a power hoist. The wheels 
then are slowly revolved under good 
lighting conditions. 

These examinations are conduct- 
ed once a week or, in some in- 
stances, semi-weekly. The writer re- 
cently saw a half-pint container 
nearly filled with nails, tacks, glass 
and bits of metal removed from the 
tires of a 35-unit fleet as the result 
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of one such weekly inspection. The 
overload problem sometimes is a 
hard one to satisfactorily 
However, strictly-maintained tire 
pressures and careful truck opera 
tion may cancel out the usual over- 
load penalty of weakened side-walls 

if the offense is only infrequent. 

And, finally, whether he owns one 
vehicle or a fleet, no electrical whole- 
saler can afford to neglect any tire- 
saving precaution which may help 
to keep his rolling stock on the road. 


solve 
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THE ELECTRICAL WHOLESALER’S BUSINESS DEPENDS ON 
TIRES—without continued use of delivery facilities, the wholesaler would be 
reduced to over-the-counter business, a hopeless and impossible condition. 
He must see that a proper maintenance schedule is set-up for his trucks, and 
that it is followed religiously. 





Where Heat, Flame, Oil, Moisture, Grease and 


Corrosive Vapors will be encountered — — 


Use NATIONAL ELECTRIC ASBESTOS AND 
ASBESTOS-VARNISHED CAMBRIC WIRES AND CABLES 


For temperatures higher than permissible | 


. Imits tor 
rubber, NE‘on (thermoplastic) 


asbestos- lish ambri 
bestos-varnished cambric and asbestos—NE\o; 


a d al 1 d + p “ 


insulations, w 
, we recommend National] EF] les. Complete 


ectric asbestos 
stos, engineering data 
and literature 
sent on request 


ALL ASBESTOS WIRE AND CABLE 


Sizes No. 1BAWG to 1,000,000 CM.—For wiring 
rheostats, stoves, switchboards and electrical equip- 
ment exposed to heat or fire hazard. Also for general 
open wiring in hot locations. 300 and 600 volt 
ratings. Max. operating temperatures 200°C (392°F) 
and 125°C (257°F) respectively. 


ASBESTOS-VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLE 


Sizes No. 1BAWG to 1,000,000 CM.—For power 
circuits and general hot spot wiring in boiler rooms, 
steam tunnels, etc. 600 to 8000 volt ratings. Max. 
operating temperatures 110°C (230°F) and 91°C 
(196°F) respectively. 
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RADAR... dust A Peek at 
Llectronics Greatest Marvel 





ADAR ... the electronic device which locates ships 
and planes far beyond man’s former “vision,” even 
in fog, darkness and other adverse conditions—is in 
mass production for our armed forces. In many plants 
these devices are being made by the same workers who 
used to build radio sets and other appliances which 
were distributed by electrical wholesalers. 
In peacetime, Radar will have many uses, particu 
larly in the fields of air and sea transportation, but to- 
day it is an instrument of war and these workers are Radar transmitters are being tested 
building the devices for installation on ships and on before shipment to the U. S. Navy. 


All photos from the General Electric 
the ground. Company. 


Top, left. Installing highly complicated electronic circuits Top, right. Early assembly operations in the mass production 
in radar receiving equipment. of radar sets. 


Lower, left. Girls have been taught the details of intricate Lower, right. View of sub-panel assembly gives idea of com- 
assembly work on radar equipment. plicated circuits involved in radar manufacture. 
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Safety Tip: Threading pipe with a die stock is a 
ticklish job—a good grip is important. Old-timers know 
the trick of putting a few turns of U. S. Security Friction 
Tape on the handle. Result: a safer, easier grip, faster oper- 
ation. Keep Security Tape within reach wherever you're 
working. It’s a great little helper. 


Phay Safe-Use Security 


Listen to “‘Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoons, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1220 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center *« New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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Post-War Planning Programs Promise 
Large Demands For Electrical Materials 


Twenty-six month record of State and Municipal Project Volume Proposed, Plans 


Started and Ready-For-Bids as Reported to Engineering News-Record 


(Totals are Thousands of Dollars—Reported from Jan., 1943, through Feb., 1945) 



























































GMB Reody for Bids Plans Started 
Tote! Ready for Total Planning Total Proposed Proposed 
Bids in Plan- Stage Proposed Volume — 
or gs $ Per ning Stage $ Per Volume $ Per Stasi Cate 
Capita m Capita (2) Capita ee a" 7 : 

Maine $15 t $36,422 $43.0 $62,667 $74.0 
New Hampshire 98 $0.2 9,106 18.5 40,389 82.1 
Vermont 60 0.2 4,723 13.1 17,857 49.8 
Massachusetts 8,098 1.9 110,301 25.6 207,334 48.0 
Rhode Island 15 t 6,331 8.9 48,515 68.1 
Connecticut 177 0.1 90,816 53.1 138,503 81.1 
New England 8,463 1.0 257,699 30.6 615,265 61.1 
New York 163,170 12.1 1,292,450 95.9 2,430,779 180.7 
New Jersey 100 t 128,770 30.9 276,798 66.5 
Pennsylvania 1,275 0.1 608,320 61.5 786,240 79.4 
Maryland 10,648 5.8 149,277 82.0 285,050 156.5 
District of Columbial = - 63,208 95.4 146,148 220.5 220.5 
Delaware - = ~ 3 2,639 9.9 
Middle Atlantic 175,193 5.8 2,242,025 74.0 3,927,654 129.6 
Virginia 5,195 1.9 60,695 22.6 130,482 48.8 
West Virginia 650 0.3 21,471 11.3 49,602 26.1 
North Carolina ~ _ 6.142 1.7 40,956 11.5 
South Carolina 405 0.2 30,258 15.9 46,070 24.2 ZZESS 
Georgia 75 t 8,249 2.6 18,009 5.8 Ls} 
Florida 54,664 28.8 129,057 68.1 157,819 83.3 
Alabama ~ - 20,511 7.2 39,385 13.9 
Mississippi 614 0.3 2,689 1.2 13,035 6.0 
Louisiana 700 0.3 15,728 6.7 70,005 29.6 
Kentucky 40 t 50,873 17.9 57,992 20.4 
Tennessee 515 0.2 41,558 14.3 148,788 51.0 
South 62,858 2.2 387,231 13.7 772,143 27.4 
Ohio 10,802 1.6 526,325 76.3 674,846 97.6 
Indiana P ka 2 123,764 36.1 203,722 59.4 
Illinois 3,955 0.5 267,320 33.8 407,319 51.6 
Wisconsin 915 0.3 82,367 26.2 114,170 36.4 m 
Michigan “40,817 7.8 394,059 75.0 1,108,324 211.4 LZ SSS 211.4 
Middle West 56,489 2.1 1,393,835 52.3 2,508,381 94.3 
Minnesota 2,235 0.8 68,314 24.5 141,313 50.7 
Iowa 240 0.1 32,391 12.8 46,084 18.2 
Missouri 1,131 0.3 71,594 18.9 467,932 123.6 
Arkansas 200 0.1 675 0.3 63,009 32.4 
North Dakota _ - 3,655 5.7 7,906 12.3 
South Dakota ~ _ 2,972 4.6 10,326 16.1 ES 
Nebraska 850 0.6 33,027 25.1 51,493 39.2 
Kansas 615 0.3 14,813 8.2 21,816 12.1 
Oklahoma 120 0.1 44,774 19.2 95,500 40.9 
Texas 27,156 4.2 375,986 58.5 711,340 110.8 
Montana ~ - 60,640 108.5 92,125 164.8 
Wyoming - 2.630 10.5 6,769 27.0 
Colorado 26,267 23. 44,904 40.0 
New Mexico 600 1.1 875 1.6 36,897 69.3 
West of Mississippi 33,147 1.2 738,613 27.7 1,797,414 67.3 
Idaho - = 1,960 3.7 16,140 30.8 
Utah 809 1.5 19,292 35.1 68,515 124.6 LZ 
Arizona - _ 1,516 3.0 19,485 39.0 wl 
Nevada . . 8,740 79.5 41,290 375.0 375.0 
Washington 706 0.4 141,913 81.8 263,839 151.8 
Oregon 4,793 4.4 48,823 44.8 72,682 66.7 
California 6,194 0.9 467,980 67.7 997,357 144.3 LZZZZZ2ZZZ_ SS 
Far West 12,502 1.1 690,224 60.5 1,479,308 129.6 
U. S. Total 652 | 27 5,709,627 43.3 11,000,165 83.7 
(1) Includes reedy for bids volume. (2) Includes planning stage and ready for bids volumes 
1 Less than $9 05 per capita 








T IS often difficult for the whole- 

saler’s salesman to get a clear 
icture of the extent of some of his 
asic markets, particularly when the 
var has upset normal business. 

However, the chart above pre- 
ents graphically and factually the 
xtent of projected construction ac- 
ivities which, in the aggregate will 











represent a tremendous market for 
electrical materials. 

Not only does this 11 billion dol- 
lar construction market represent 
an outlet for the salesman’s “bread 
and butter” lines, wiring materials, 
but for the alert salesman it indi- 
cates an opportunity to sell a wide 
variety of electrical goods—tempo- 
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rary power and lighting equipment 
for the construction companies ; up- 
to-date lighting installations; local- 
ized lighting ; floodlighting ; fan and 
blower equipment; public address, 
inter-communicating and_ private 
telephone systems; electric clocks; 
fire-alarm and burglar-alarm sys- 
tems, etc. 
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Turret for TBM-2 
Avenger Torpedo Bomber 


Samson Automotic 
Heating Pod 


WERE AUTOMATIC 
HEATING PADS 


SAMSON UNITED COULD SUPPLY 
MORE THAN 350,000 A MONTH 


The Avenger Torpedo Bomber is playing a vital 
role in the successful operations of our naval 
task forces. 

Samson United is proud to be building a very 
important part of this plane—the highly compli- 
cated power Turret. In so doing, Samson has not 
only met the strict specifications of a critical cus- 
tomer... the United States Navy... but 
for nearly three years has reached or 
exceeded production quotas. 

The tremendous output of just this one 
war item is ample proof that Samson 
could, if required, supply more than 


\ 
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350,000 Automatic Heating Pads each month... 
pads that include such patented features as 3 
FIXED HEATS with 4 Safety Controls on each 
heat. 

As soon as Uncle Sam gives the green light 
to volume peacetime manufacture, SAMSON 
patented-method Heating Pads will be produced 
in quantities sufficient to meet the needs 
of those who look to you for quality 
electrical appliances. And they will be 
even finer in construction and opera- 
tion because of the extra knowledge 
gained from precision wartime work. 


Mey 


“P14 


SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 10, N.Y-SAMSON UNITED OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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NEW PRODUCTS 











COFFEE BREWER___ ‘ 





Magic-flo coffee brewer is made in 6 and 8 
cup sizes. Heat resistant glass bowls are 
hand blown, transparent and sturdy. A 
black plastic cover on the decanter is de- 
signed to keep the coffee hot and conserve 
the flavor. General Consumers Products, 


Inc., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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CONNECTOR__ 





The Hysealug electrical connector is de- 
signed to provide a water seal for cable 
ends. This connector is made from pure 
copper and silverplated. The barrel of this 
unit is indented onto the conductor while 
the shroud is compressed over insulation to 
form a water-tight cable-end seal. Burndy 
Engineering Co., Inc., New York 54, N. Y. 
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LIGHTING UNIT 





"Coronado" four-light 40-watt lighting unit 
of the shielded type is suitable for surface 
and suspension mounting. The enclosure is 
attached to the chassis by means of two 
spring tension clips. Easy access is provided 
to the interior, lamps and chassis. Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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TRANSFOMER 








Power circuit transformer is available in ca- 
pacities from 100 to 750 watts. It is used 
extensively mounted directly on machines. 
This trensformer may be furnished with 
"on" and "off" switch and receptacles in 
the wiring compartment. Jefferson Electric 


Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
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HEATER a eee 





Portable electric unit heater is suitable for 
use in control and generator rooms, etc. 
Heating elements used are of the standard 
patented Electromode construction with 
sheathed resistor sealed in a one-piece 
finned aluminum casting. Motor-driven fan 
is mounted directly behind the elements. 
Electric Air Heater Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 


No. 2082 industrial fluorescent fixture, for 
two 40-watt lamps, is suitable for individual 
and continuous row lighting. It is available 
in 110-125 volt 60 cycle a.c. Wireway chan- 
nels and reflectors are constructed of heavy 
gauge steel. Unit is finished in battleship 
aray. Mitchell Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 
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IN TODAY’S and TOMORROW'S SALE 
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Helping You Sell 


IDEAL Products 


through advertising in 
40 Trade Journals 


IDEAL is backing up your sales efforts today... 
and tomorrow...with advertising regularly reach- 
ing more than a half-million circulation, designed 
to inform IDEAL Users and Prospective Custom- 
ers about IDEAL Products and Service. 

This Advertising Supplemented by 200 Service 
Engineers is characteristic of IDEAL’S quarter- 
century-old policy of wholehearted support for 
our Wholesalers, who supply over 100 IDEAL 
Products to more than 40,000 Customers, located 
in every state in the Union and in Canada. 

Get the whole story of IDEAL Products and 
Service in the FREE 88-page Handbook. Send 


for your copy today! 
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Helping ELECTRICITY Serve America Better 


IDEAL WIRING 
and FUSE DEVICES 


Pictured above: 


1) IDEAL Fuse Clip Clamps...eliminate arcing 
and burning...assure 100% contact. Save Fuses. 


Clips. Power. 7 Sizes—Ferrule and Knife Types. 


@ IDEAL Wire Strippers...“E-Z~ Hand Type 
(stripper and cutter) for stripping stranded and 
solid wire. Most Complete line of Wire Strippers 
on the market. 


© IDEAL “Wire-Nuts”. ..(solderless, tapeless 
wire connectors) make neater, safer wire joints. 
Easy to use...strip wires, screw on...that’s all. 
Millions in use! Approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Peace-Time or War-Time wiring jobs must be finished 


fast...so each year more and more IDEAL Wiring and 
Fuse Devices are being used. 


..-Other IDEAL Wiring Devices... 


FUSE REDUCERS.. .“TEST-GLO”...Test-Lite and 
FUSE PULLER...“Safe-T-Grip” FUSE PULLER... 
FISH-TAPE REEL AND PULLER .. . LUGS (solder 
and solderless)...JOIST BORING MACHINE. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
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suitable for 


circuit breaker is 
distribution panelboards, built-in applica- 


"De-ion" 


tions and bus duct plug-ins. Its capacity 
is 100-ampere, 600-volt a.c. or 250-volt d.c. 
Both two and three-pole units are available. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 
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No. 0174 automatic iron, with fingertip con- 
trol, wrinkle proof round heel, beveled point. 
Bakelite handle is light in weight. This model 
comes in baked black lacquer top deck, 
black porcelain enameled cap, heat treated 
sole plate. Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 
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REFLECTORS 















4 
CUT-OFF =” 
ANGLE |/ 


Deep bowl reflectors, designed to prevent 
light losses and to reduce light leakage out- 
side plants, barracks and other buildings 





particularly important in 7!/2, 10'/2, 15 and 
17/2 in. diameter coastal and dim-out areas, 
are made in sizes. Shade holder types are 
available in several sizes for use with 60 to 
mg watt lamps. Steber Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
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CIRCULATOR FAN 





Heat circulator fan, Model No. 2061, suit- 
able for crowded dining rooms, barracks, 


taverns, halls, churches, etc. This unit has 
a 24 in. diameter propeller. It may be sup- 
plied in 115 V. 60 cycle, a.c. 300 watts per 
hour. The Reynolds Electric Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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CONDUIT FITTING 
































Self-sealing, thin-wall conduit fitting consists 
of two rings. It is available in all hub com- 
binations and in sizes for conduit of '/2 in. to 
2 in. Killark Electric Manufacturing Co., St. 


Louis 13, Mo. 
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CAPACITORS. 





Lectrofilm capacitors, for radio-frequency 
blocking and by-pass applications, are avail- 
able in several types. The internal assemblies 
are arranged for minimum inductance and 
low foil losses. Supplied in green plastic 
cases which guard interior assembly against 
moisture. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURE_ 








The E-Z Servicer lighting fixture is avail- 
able in four models including both 
ribbed glass glare shield and louvered 
types, industrial and commercial designs 
with 2, 3 and 4 tubes and starter or 
instant type ballast. It may be installed 
either in single ceiling fixture or in con- 
tinuous runs. R. & W. Wiley, Inc., Buf- 
falo 7, N. Y. 
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SIGNAL HORN 








No. 318 light weight signal horn is suit- 
able for general use in schools, fac- 
tories, warehouses, etc. The cover and 
mounting rings are aluminum and the 
case is sheet steel. It can be supplied 
in any voltage from 6 to 48 volts a.c. or 


d.c. Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn. 
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better lighting an 
ease of maintenance 








“Tomorrow’s fixtures available today” is th 
way one lighting authority classifies th 
Smitucrast line . . . but many of our oth 
friends seem to think of them in terms o 
“Smart Styling Plus”. And it is the PL 


that particularly merits your attention. 


It is generally admitted that Smitucra: 
FixTURES are away out in front for Sma 
Styling — our designers have seen to that 
But beautiful designs can get only just so la 
with you practical men in the industry 

you demand that they also have in abu 
dance those PLUS features of simplicity 

installation, ease of maintenance, and, abov 
all, conformity to the very latest develo 


ments in engineering practice. 


Smitucrart Fixtures are full of PLU 
features. Each design typilies better lighting 
— nearly all are exponents of one-man in 
stallation — and their engineered constru 
tion guarantees the greatest ease of main 
tenance. For “Smart Styling Plus” remem 


ber it is the Smirucrart Line. 


me me oe we om ome Our New Catalogue _—— ee 4 
“SMART STYLING IN COMMERCIAL FIXTURES 
' 


—— oo = 4 


GLAD TO SEND You A copy! 


77m 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
CHELSEA 50, MASS. 


—— — is just coming off the press 
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Recent W PB Orders and Revisions 





Branded Articles Pricing 
Established By OPA 

Changes in the provisions under 
which suppliers’ uniform _ retail 
prices for branded articles may be 
approved as legal price ceilings were 
announced late last month by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The action, effective April 25, 
1945, applies to goods that retailers 
customarily have sold at uniform 
prices suggested by the suppliers, 
and that now are subject to the new 


retail “pricing chart” regulation. 
This regulation covers apparel, 
textiles, furniture and house furnish- 
ings. 


By this revision wholesalers also 
may now apply for retail price ceil- 
ings for their branded articles that 
have been sold uniformly at their 
suggested retail prices. Under pre- 
vious provisions, only manufacturers 
could apply. 

Today’s action broadens the re- 
quirements to permit a wholesaler 
or manufacturer to show that his 
brand name was advertised either 
locally or nationally, in publications 
or over the radio, both before and 
after March, 1942. 

The applicant must show that i1m- 
mediately prior to issuance of the 
regulation the branded articles were 
uniformly sold by retailers at a sug- 
gested price. He must further prove 
that he suggested uniform retail 
prices for the articles before and 
after March, 1942. 

To make sure the suppliers have 
correctly determined their ceiling 
prices for branded articles for which 
they now ask uniform 
cent retail prices, applicants must 
list the following information in his 
application: business name and ad- 
dress, description of each branded 
article involved in the application, 
the brand name, style or lot number, 
his ceiling price, identification of the 
regulation or order and the pricing 


dollar-and- 


method under which his ceiling price 
was established, and the uniform 
retail ceiling price requested. 


Cord For Appliances 
Available For Servicemen 

An electrical appliance repairman 
may supply new connecting cord 
that he obtained under the provi- 
sions of Controlled Materials Plan 
Regulation No. 9A if the building or 
electrical codes for the area in which 
he is located require it, even though 
the old cord might be patched or 
repaired to serve for the remainder 
of 1945, the War Production Board 
announced. 

This change is made by an amend- 
ment to CMP Regulation No. 9A 
(April 17, 1945), which formerly 
prohibited such installations if the 
existing cord could be patched or 
cut off to give reasonably good serv- 
ice for the remainder of this year, 
W PB officials said. 

The type of cord involved is that 
which is generally supplied for 
vacuum cleaners, washers, refrigera- 
tors, irons, radios, lamps and other 
electrical appliances, WPB_ ex- 
plained. 


Fan Outlook Not Bright 
For Civilians — WPB 

Approximately 100 per cent of the 
steel, aluminum and copper needed 
to make 25,000 propeller-type elec- 
tric fans will be available in the 
second quarter of 1945 for allotment 
to manufacturers, but allotments 
will be made only to the extent that 
manpower and facilities are avail- 
able, War Production Board repre- 
sentatives said at the recent meeting 
of the Domestic and Commercial 
Electric Fan Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

Under present conditions, no new 
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electric fans will be available for 
home or office use in 1945. All the 
fans to be authorized for production 
under the approved quarterly pro- 
gram are needed for essential mili- 
tary, hospital and industrial pur- 
poses. 


Lamps Classified For 
Preference Ratings 

All incandescent, fluorescent, and 
glow discharge lamps permitted to 
be made under Limitation Order 
L-28-a have been classified accord- 
ing to type in seven groups, and 
preference ratings assigned to pur- 
chase orders for lamps in any one 
group may not be extended for 
lamps in any other group in replen- 
ishing inventories, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced recently. 

This action has been effected 
through issuance of Direction 1 to 
L-28-a. It will facilitate distribution 
of each type of lamp, particularly of 
relatively hard-to-get rough service, 
projection, lumiline, and F-10 
lamps, to the most essential users of 
each type. 

The lamps are grouped as fol- 
lows: Group I. General service 
large tungsten filament lamps (con- 
sisting of 13 types of A-15, A-19, 
A-21, PS-25, PS-30, PS-35, PS-40 
and PS-52 bulbs, with 115, 120, or 
125 volts). 

Group II, All other large tungs- 
ten filament lamps. Group III, 
Minature lamps. Group IV, Sealed 
beam lamps. Group V, Photoflash 


lamps. Group VI, Fluorescent 
lamps. Group VII, Glow discharge 
lamps. 


Price Regulation On Furniture 
Established By Order PR-580 
Dealer outlets who sell more than 
$2,500.00 a year retail of certain 
household textiles and furniture, 
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...AND Burndy apps 20% ro tHe strRENGTH 
or CAST ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


Continuinc its leadership in connector development, 
Burndy now supplies cast electrical connectors made from 
Burndy alloy #113L ... a new high-copper alloy containing 
*Lithium. This important addition of Lithium, in correct 
amount, provides denser, finer grained castings . . . with tensile 
strength increased 20%, elongation increased about 20%, and 
coefficient of friction materially reduced. 

Thus today, Burndy cast connectors provide an even greater 
margin of superiority than in the past. Far stronger and tougher, 
they can be installed with greater applied pressure, and are more 
readily comfortable to the conductor . . . assuring a tight, dur- 
able, full-contact-area connection. 


This is another “plus value” that means wider demand for 
Burndy connectors — and faster turn-over for wholesalers. Send 
for catalog 41, and check your stocks now. Burndy Engineering 
Co., Ine., 107-S Bruckner Boulevard, New York 54, N. Y. 





rters for 
CONNECTORS 





In Canada: Canadian Line Materials, Limited, Toronto 13. 
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bedding, floor coverings, lamps and 
apparel are affected by OPA’s ney 
Price Regulation 580, which large 
replaces the General Maximw 
Price Regulation. It is the bigges 
price control event in the retail trad 
since “the old order.” 

The size of the order does not 
make it complicated. General 
speaking, prices under the new regu- 
lation will be about the same. ‘580 
simplifies the pricing problem 
allows greater flexibility in the cost 
plus-mark-up method than did G.\ 
P.R. 

Dealers can receive a copy of thi 
new order “580” from the =loca 
OPA office. The steps are simpl 
There should be shown: 

1. A list of the merchandise being 
sold on March 19th. 

2. The net invoice cost. 

3. The selling price. 

4. The percentage mark-up. 

There should be at least one 11 
voice to support each cost stated. 

One basic requirement is tha’ 
different mark-ups cannot be aj 
plied to articles of the same kin 
bought at the same price. Starting 
April 20th all articles of the sam 
kind bought at the same cost had t 
be sold at the same price. 


Refrigeration Order P-126 
Tightened On Condensing Units 


Abuses, particularly for the pur 
pose of building up inventory, in th 
use of automatic ratings provided by 
Order P-126 (giving preferenc 
ratings for parts and materials for 
the emergency maintenance and re- 
pair of industrial and commercial 
refrigerating and air conditioning 
systems) have made it necessary t 
revoke such ratings for the purchase 
of condensing units, the War Pro- 
duction Board has announced. 

Direction 1 to P-126, just issued 
makes the following provisions ef 
fective immediately with respect t 
new condensing units, new cabinet: 
or other insulated enclosures, new 
low-side units (such as unit cool 
ers) and systems containing suc! 
items: 

1. If a service agency (such as : 
repair shop or dealer in refrigera 
tion equipment) has qualified to us 
P-126 ratings, such ratings under 
P-126 are revoked for the items 
named. The service agency may ni 
longer apply them and must imme- 
diately cancel all orders bearing 
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such ratings or inform the supplier 
‘ool that the order is no longer to be 
~§f treated as rated. 
2. If a dealer, distributor or man- 


a " ufacturer has accepted orders for 
~— these items bearing P-126 ratings 


(under WPB regulations such or- 


® “ ders must bear the required certi- THE V | F 
“ . fication) they cannot make delivery. 

5x0) Furthermore, if they have extended TOWARD FARM AND HOME BATTERY SALES/’ 
such ratings, they must immediately : 

cancel them or advise the supplier 
. \ that such orders are no longer to be 
treated as rated. In addition, if the 
customer who has applied a P-126 
lo : rating for such items fails to cancel 
such ratings, they may not treat it 


- —— 
en 
inl 








nple : : ' 
as a valid rating if they know or 
have reasonable cause to believe that 
EC 1T 
*— it should be cancelled. 
Burgess No. 17GD60 leads farm radio battery sales 
3. If a manufacturer has accepted 
orders bearing P-126 ratings and : : 
P : ie NEARLY THREE MILLION FARMS need dry batteries for radios, 
las arranged to obtain these items a, el : . 
” ‘ F telephones, ignition, and portable lights! 
from others by use of preference 
P 4 ° ° e . , , , ay Can’ 
ratings assigned them for their au- And farmers really want to know the reasons why they can’t get 
° ° : i ! ? > ives > 2 te , 
thorized production schedule, they batteries now! That’s why Burgess gives them the complete story 
that may not deliver such orders and in their magazines. Monthly Burgess ads in Country Gentlemen, 
ap-— must promptly adjust their out- Farm Journal, Progressive Farmer, Southern Agriculturist, and state 
kin standing orders for such items to farm papers, too, explain what war batteries mean to fighting 
rting® the extent necessary to avoid having RES Grew 
same an inventory in excess of the inven- These Burgess advertisements are reaching a big city market, too. 
id t tory restrictions in Section 944.14 12 national magazines—including American Magazine and Liberty 
(b) of Priorities Regulation 1. —and 1,629 weekly newspapers are helping to make Burgess a 
4. A service agency that has re- buy-word with consumers! 
ceived customers’ ratings for these So “chart your course” with Burgess Batteries for more sales 
Jnits— items may extend them to obtain when the war is won! Remember! .. . it’s the complete line that 
pur such equipment or to replace inven- builds profits! 


1 the tory of these items delivered under 
.d by | Customers’ rated orders within the 
‘ence 20-day period permitted by Para- 
s forg staph (h) (1) of Priority Regula- 
J re-§ tion 3 for extensions to replace in- 
srcialg Ventory. 


Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
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id Therapy Equipment Order 
a Clarified By WPB | 
‘ Definitions of infra-red genera- 


tors and ultra-violet radiation equip- 





























gr ment covered by Order L-259 
i 4 (Physical Therapy Equipment) 
nets have been revised for clarification 
sae and to avoid possible confusion con- 
cool- °eTMing a new product primarily de- 
sucht gned for industrial drying and not 
ior physical therapy use, the War 
i ‘roduction Board announced. 
pera A recently developed infra-red | 
0 use = bulb fell within the order’s | Support the 7th! Buy Your Share Today! 
ie mer definition of infra-red gen- 
tems “Tators, though it is used chiefly+for 
“—— dustrial purposes, WPB. said. B U ele ESS BATTE RI ES 
Tia 259 as amended changes the defi- | 
aring ition of infra-red generator to | Fan for the WEtREEe eve! COMPLETE LINE of dry Detteres 
' lake clear that the new infra-red | 
1945 
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FTER the last enemy lays down his arms... then 

must follow the fabulous changeover whereby in- 
dustry diverts production for War into production for 
Peace. 


A critical and an exacting phase! 


We at CORWICO are already planning for the tran- 
sition. Soon millions of tons of basic materials formerly 
required by our armed forces can be diverted to peace- 
time uses...including, you may be sure, the fine 
CORWICO Wires that civilians have so patiently gone 


without for so long. 


cornish 


WIRE COMPANY, inc. 
15 Park Row, New York City, New York 


” Made by Engineers for Engineers 
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lamp bulb is excluded from the 0 
der’s coverage; the definition. « 
ultra-violet radiation equipment 
changed to indicate that the fixtur 
itself, not the lamp bulb, is cor 
trolled by the order. 

Manufacturing, distribution an 
reporting provisions of the order r¢ 
main unchanged. Production oi 
physical therapy equipment is lin 
ited to items listed in Schedule / 
With three items of equipment ex 
cepted, sale is permitted only to tl 
military, for lend-lease and license 
export orders, and to hospitals an 
medical departments of industria 
concerns, licensed medical practi 
tioners, and distributors for sale t 
these users. The exceptions—ele 
tric bakers, infra-red generators and 
ultra-violet radiation equipment 
may also be sold or rented to thi 
public upon written perscription oi 
a licensed medical practitioner as de 
fined in L-259. Manufacturers ar 
required to make quarterly reports 
to WPB on shipments of these thre 
items other than those to the mili 
tary and for lend-lease. 


Used Material Orders Apply 
To New Materials Too 

The War Production Board on 
April 20, 1945, emphasized that all 
of its orders and regulations appl) 
to second-hand or used materials 
and products (other than scrap) to 
the same extent that they apply to 
new products, unless the order o1 
regulation, or a published interpre 
tation of it expressly states other 
wise. 

[In illustrating this rule, WPB of 
ficials presented the following : 

“(1) Order L-265 regulates th 
manufacture and distribution of 
‘electronic equipment.’ The defini 
tion of this term in paragraph (a 
(3) of the order does not exclud 
used or second-hand equipment 
from the coverage of the order 
Therefore, all of the provisions of 
the order apply to both new an 
used or second-hand — electronic 
equipment. 

“(2) Paragraph (c) of orde: 
1.-190 controls the distribution o 
new Class D scales. The term ‘new 
is defined in the order. Therefore 
the restrictions of paragraph (c 
apply only to Class D scales that ar: 
‘new,’ as defined in the order. 

“This rule is contained in Inter 
pretation No. 13 to Priorities Regu 
lation No. 1.” 
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(Continued from page 55) 


n a noticeable increase in their num 
judging by the many ‘come-on’ 
pamphlets and mimeographed sample 
ye sheets now reaching the public. The 
Surplus Property Board and the Attorney 
reneral; the Federal Trade Commission, 
well as members of Congress are re 
ving the literature from persons who 
| themselves on the ‘sucker’ lists,” Mr 
lette said. 
While these tipster sheets do not al- 
ys come within the range of criminal 
ion,” Mr. Gillette said, “they appar- 
ly offer little or nothing that a business 
in cannot get himself if he takes the 
uble to inquire at any of the author- 
| Government disposal agencies 
The many regional offices of these 
horized disposal agencies maintain 
sts of business concerns to whom they 
gularly mail complete details of avail- 
surpluses. These lists include a de- 
ription of the property offered, its con- 
tion, the quantity involved, its location, 
the method of sale to be employed. 
The Surplus Property Board itself is 
olicy organization and does not main- 
a public mailing list. However, to 
business man making the request, it 
ill mail a copy of the Buyer’s Guide, 
ntaining full details respecting the dis- 
sal agencies, the types of properties 
d by each and the addresses of their 
egional offices. 
The principal disposal agencies are: 
asury Department, for consumer 
goods; Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
n, plants, machine tools, and other capi- 
and producers’ goods; War Food Ad- 
istration, food; United States Mari- 
e Commission, small vessels and ma- 
National 
(gency, war housing property 


equipment ; Housing 
[he Surplus Property Board stressed 
fact that nobody outside the Govern- 
t has access to information regarding 
uilable surplus property that cannot be 
by any business man merely for the 
ing. The exaggerated claims of ‘inside 
ywledge’ will be tracked down by the 
ird’s compliance staff and steps taken 
see that every interested legitimate 
chaser is put in touch with the au- 
rized Government disposal agencies, 


\ 


B said.” 


Must Record Sales 
Of Surplus Goods 


Retailers are required to keep their cus- 
lary records, and all other resellers 
ist keep specified records, on any sales 

Government surplus property for 
ich ceiling prices have been established 








_Manvfocturers of Motor Controls, Safety Switche 
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Executive Offices: 50 Paris St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Plants: Hartford, Conn., Newark, N. a 
s, Circuit Breakers, Service Equipment, Panelboards 
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ae wer Distribution 
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Latrobe Products 


under way. 


480 ‘Bull Dog" 

Armored Cable Support 
Convenient and secure for hanging armored 
cable to steel work. 
temporary and permanent jobs. 





No. 150 Box 


No. 207 Nozzle 
Adjustable watertight box for instal- 
in concrete or wood finished 


concrete floors 


lation 





**Bull Dog" 
B X Cable Staples 
We can furnish these high quality 
staples in any quantity. Packed in 


cartons, kegs or barrels. 


Sei ie 





Serves equally well for 


atrobe 


PRODUCTS 


WIRING SPECIALTIES 


Reflect Credit 


upon the Supply Dealer 


Latrobe products give hoped for service. That's why 
they reflect credit upon the dealer. They are easy to 
install, flexible as to use—and dependable. Look into 
the Latrobe line now, before post war activities get 





I 


No. 284 Nozzle 
with No. 200 Cover Plate 
This Duplex Receptacle Nozzle 
is furnished with '/."' or %4" 
Brass pipe extension. A _ very 
superior nozzle. 


& 


Dog" Insulator 
Supports 





"Bull 


Convenient little clamps of high ten- 
sile stength for fastening porcelain 
or glass insulators to exposed steel 
framework. Four sizes. 





Keystone Fish Wire 


Dependable quality flat 
Tempered exactly right. 


steel wire. 
Ten sizes, 





OE A ME REE ee a 


FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 
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| ex yntrol. 


in special orders, the Office of Price A: 
ministration has announced. 

These requirements, which were effec- 
tive April 5, 1945, 
keeping provisions in OPA price ceiling 
regulations. 


are similar to recor 


Heretofore, no record-keep- 
ing was required in many special orders 
setting ceilings on different items of Govy- 
ernment surplus property sold for civilian 
use. 
The 


compliance purposes. 


required for 
OPA pointed out 
that, when no records of sales and price 


record-keeping is 


for inspection, it is mor 
OPA to check 
purpose of determining if tl 


available 
difficult 
for the 
ceiling has been exceeded. 


are 


for transactions 


The specific records required to be kept 
by resellers other than retailers are dat 
of sale, name and address of buyer, dé 
scription of commodity, quantity of sal 
and price charged. 

On resales of Government surplus proj 
erty for which ceilings are not estal 
lished by special orders, the existing reg 
ulations providing the applicable ceiling 
prices contain their own record-keeping 
provisions. 

Some other changes in the general sup 
plementary order establishing ceilings o1 
sales by Government agencies and certain 
resales were also announced, as follows 

(1) Sales by the Government of sec- 
of % horse- 
power or less will be subject to price- 
These small motors, which have 
been in increasingly critical demand for 


ond-hand electric motors 


| operating household refrigerators, wash- 


of the 





WHOLESALER’S 


ing and ironing machines, etc., had been 
exempt from price ceilings. Occasional 
sales of them are expected to be made 
by the Government, and price control 
required to prevent exorbitant prices be- 
ing bid for them, OPA said. The motors 
will be subject to a ceiling of 75 per cent 
cost of the same or equivalent 
motor when new. 

(2) On Government sales of primary 
chromium chemicals, dry batteries, and 
wire, cable and cable accessories, the ceil 
ings in regulations governing sales of 
these items by other sellers will apply 
The three regulations providing these 
ceilings are Maximum Price Regulation 
575 (Primary Chromium 
Maximum Price Regulation 576 (Dry 
Batteries), and Revised Price Schedule 
82 (Wire, Cable and Cable Accessories 


Chemicals), 


Don Hopkins Starts 
New Fresno House 


Don Hopkins, formerly manager of the 
Fresno, California, branch of the Incan- 
descent Supply Company, has started a 
business of his own under the name Elec- 
trical located at 2330 Kern 
Street, Wholesale lines inclu 


Suppliers, 
Fresno. 


electrical supplies, appliances, and light 


ing fixtures and lamps. 
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C. W. FIELDS has returned to 
Johannesen Electric Company, Inc., 
wholesalers in Greensboro, N. C., to 
be manager of the company’s elec- 
tronics department. Prior to a leave of 
absence in which he served in the Civil 
lir Patrol, Mr. Fields was in charge 
of Johannesen’s radio parts depart- 
ment, 





Los Angeles House to 
Increase Floor Space 


Plans are being made to increase floor 
space to double its present size at the 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Company, 
905 East Second St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The new addition will be 120 feet 
by 120 feet, two stories, or approximately 
28,000 square feet. It will be used pri- 
marily as a warehouse and repair service 
hop. Priorities were secured and the 
green light on construction was given 
early in April. 


Maguire Industries 
Purchases Thordarson 


Maguire Industries, Inc., has. purchased 
from the Burgess Battery Co. for cash 
all common stock of the 50-year-old Thor- 
darson Electric Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago and Antioch, Illinois, it was an- 
nounced recently by Russell Maguire, 
president of Maguire Industries. 

The acquisition, Mr. Maguire said, adds 
ubstantially to the transformer manu- 
facturing facilities already owned by Ma- 
guire Industries at Milford, Conn. 

{r. Maguire has been elected a direc- 
r and president of Thordarson to suc- 
ed Jackson Burgess, who has resigned. 
he Thordarson Company will continue 

»perate as a separate entity. 

‘ans of the new management include 
4 resumption of the manufacture of trans- 
formers for radio equipment. 


© RUBBER POWER CABLES ® VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES ® 


CRESCENT SERVICE CABLES 


Employ | 
Heat. Resisting Insulation 


® ALL CRESCENT Service Cable is 
insulated with a Type RH, super- 
aging, heat resisting rubber com- 
pound of the best grade obtainable 
that gives 35 to 40% greater cur- 
rent carrying capacity than ordi- 


nary code grade insulated service 
cable.* 


® Service cable is the bottleneck 
limiting the amount of customer de- 
mand for all appliances, and future 
business for the contractors, dealers, 
wholesalers and power suppliers. 


®With CRESCENT SERVICE 
CABLE you get maximum load 
capacity, long life and value. Made 
in Type SE, Style U, as shown; 
Style A with a galvanized steel 
armor tape over the bare neutral 
conductor, and in Type SD, Drop 
Cable. Sizes—No. 12 to No. 2 AWG 


in two and three conductors. 
*Based on 1940 N. E. Code 


Qvailable Through 
floctrical Wholesalers 


CRESCENT & 
WIRE & CABLE EM) 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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@ ARMOREDCABLE @ CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE ©@ SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE © BUILDING WIRE 


IMPERIAL NEOPRENE JACKETED PORTABLE CABLES 
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However You Look At It! 


Sate] Here’s the best reflect- 
iS Z Wz ing surface known— 
bu permanent porcelain 


enamel, tarnish-proof, easily cleaned 
by wiping with a damp cloth. 


m =“——P Designed so that 

cuz A) > maximum light is di- 

W rected to the sides... 

shelves and bins are illuminated uni- 
formly from top to bottom row. 


‘= A Curved V-shaped 

ae ST": flanges cut off aisle 

SW glare—direct still 

more light to the sides, building up 
intensities in bin interiors. 

i B Seprable Hood per- 

ce | mits instant removal 

—makes it easy to 

keep reflectors clean—to maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. 


THE GOODRICH STOCKLITE 
brings you illumination properly 
engineered for the stockroom; as- 
sures comfortable readirg any- 
where in the aisles; expedites 


order-filling, and reduces errors. 
It makes any stockroom a 
brighter, better placetowork. Why 
not start enjoying these benefits 
now ? Write for Bulletin 91. 


THE STOCKLITE 
Finished in permanent 
porcelain enamel. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 


O00 


RIC} 


ALAQTRIG ‘BOMPA NAG 


4600 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, 
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CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





H.S. DAHL will be in charge of th 
newly-established New York Office of 
the Benwood Linze Electrical Mf 
Co., St. Louis manufacturers of metal- 
lic rectifiers. 








Building Situation 
Reviewed By WPB 


A summary of the current materials 
situation in the construction field has beer 
today by the War 
The impact of shortages of mat 


issued Productio 
Board 
power, fuel and transportation facilities 
together with increased requirements of! 
the armed services, continues to kee; 
building materials, especially lumber an 
metals, in short supply. Even for esse 


tial construction, WPB warned, care must 


ve exercised in specifying for use th 
tight materials listed below: 

Lumber 
1 and 2 inch boards. 


Extremely tight, especially 
Situation growing 


worse. 
Plywood Softwood plywood 
short. Hardwood plywood not under 


controls but also critical. 
Building Boards—Some types are s| 


others easy. Local supply should 
checked before specifying. 

Roofing Vaterials—Wood shingle su 
ply very tight. Asphalt roofing becoming 
tight due to heavy military and overseas 


requirements. 


Steel—Sheet and strip very tight, plat 
easier. Structurals tight. Rod and 
tight. 


Masonry Products, 
crete, blocks and tile 


such as brick, 
Over all supp! 
adequate, although shortages exist in 
tain areas of the country. Inventor 
very low level 
Cement and Concrete Products—In 
ple supply. 
Corrugat 


Cement-Asbestos Products— 


sheets are short. Other products in fair 
supply, subject to moderate delays ir 
livery. 

Screening—Very tight and subjec 


tight controls. Only limited emerg: 
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supply for civilian use. Civilian supply 
ivailable only for protection of national 
alth. 

‘ast Iron Soil Pipe—In extremely short 
supply. No practicable substitute avail- 
able. 

Pressure Pipe—Orders far exceed pro- 
duction. Non-metallic substitutes recom- 
mended. 

Plumbing Fixtures, Fittings and Trims 

Fixtures generally available. Fittings 
and trims in very short supply. 

Heating Equipment—In short supply, 
particularly cast iron radiation and steel 
boilers. Use of all fuels restricted 


Square D Appoints 
Parmalee and Rooker 


L. W. Mercer, vice-president Square D 
Company, Detroit, announces the appoint- 
ment of Max W. Parmalee as New York 
istrict manager succeeding H. R. Allen, 
who died recently. Parmalee was for- 
merly manager of the Cleveland district 
ind has been replaced by Earle J. Rooker 

Prior to his connection with Square D, 
Mr. Parmalee was employed by the To- 
ledo Edison Co., at Toledo and after serv- 
ing one and one-half years overseas in 
World War 1 was transferred to Mans- 
field, Ohio, as meter supt. For the past 
15 years he has had various sales assign 
ments with Square D becoming district 
manager in 1934. 

Earle Rooker’s connection with Square 
D began at the time of the merger of 
the Industrial Controller Co., of Milwau- 
kee with Square D in 1929. In 1934 he 

is made Cleveland branch manager for 
Square D. 








OY W. VERSHURE, who for 12 
ears has headed the Lighting Fixture 
Jept. of the Madison Elec. Co., De- 
oit, has joined the organization of 
loe Brothers Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, 
Visc., as sales promotion manager. 
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Where a 
Play safe with Safety... JUSTRITE 





Spark means FIRE 


Wherever safety approved portable electric lights are required for haz- 
ardous locations you'll find Justrite is the first choice. They’re the favorite 
safety light with many railroads, in the petroleum industry, in the heavy 
industries and in the merchant marine for they’re not only safe and 
dependable but ruggedly built of the finest quality material. 

While they’re available today only in limited quantities and require 
priorities . . . now is the time to introduce your Justrite line and build 
your post-war market for these finest of portable lights. 


Sell Safety... Justrite 


The Justrite Lanterns and Flashlight shown here are approved for safety by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for use in Class 1, Group D locations, by U. S. 
Bureau of Mines (Approval 1017) for safety in methane gas and air mixtures, 
and by the Bureau of Marine Inspection for safe use in pump rooms of tankers. 


Justrite Safety Features 


The Lanterns feature “twin-bulbs” with “kick-out” bulb sockets and spark-proofed 
guards. The Flashlight has all the Justrite Safety Features “Sealed” in a sturdy 
plastic case. When Safety and service are required it’s always . . . Justrite. 


Write today for Catalog 





Model No. 42-S Model No. 44-S Model No. 17-S 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. A-4, Chicago 14, Illinois 


OILY WASTE CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS 
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3200 BELMONT 
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Open Heating School 
For Salesmen, Dealers 


What is announced as the beginning 
a nationwide school for all individu 
associated with automatic heating, 
been instituted by the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 

Following preparation of more tl 
one year, the “school” will be open 
wholesalers, salesmen, manufacture 
electricians, vocational schools and 
others interested in heating, according 
Arnold Michelson, vice-president of 
company. There will be no charge of a 
kind for those attending, the compar 
announced. 

The courses started May Ist, \ 
Michelson said, and will be held in 
sections of the country where compar 
branches are located, and when a sufficient 
number of people indicate a desire 
enroll. Prepared by Honeywell technicia 
in cooperation with a company speciali 
ing in visual education, the complet 
course extends for four 2% hour meet 
ings. More than 800 slides, many of then 
in color, are used, while simple but com 
plete lectures fill in the details. The 
company has had considerable experienc: 
in visual education techniques, he said 
pointing out that more than 3,000 mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy and Marine Air 
Forces have gone through a Honeywel 
school to teach operation of some of the 
electronic control equipment developed 
and being made for the armed services 
of the United States and Allied Nations 
The schools will be conducted by company 
sales-engineers who have been specially 
trained for the purpose. In all, Michelsor 








A. H. BUCHANAN has been ap- 
pointed district manager for Mimnne- 
apolis territory of Proctor Electric 
Company, according to R. M. Olive: 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the company. 
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HONORED by Westinghouse for 
forty years of service to the company. 
K. A. Trinkley, left, is receiving a 40- 
year service button from J. H. As- 
baugh, vice-president in charge of the 
electric appliance division. Mr. Trink- 
ley is appliance supervisor of the Cen- 
tral District. 





twenty-one complete sets 
that 


an be run in various parts of the country 


said, there are 
material so twenty-one schools 
simultaneously. 
Primary purpose of the program is to 
ach the application of automatic controls 
| their installation and maintenance in 


mnection with all types of heating 
systems using all kinds of fuel. The 
nformation to be covered has been di- 


ided into nineteen subjects with plans to 


ver several phases in each meeting 
Subjects to be discussed are: control 
dentification, circuits, thermostats, 


thermostat installation, limit controls, re 
for oil 


lays, controls burners, summer- 
vinter systems, oil burner systems, gas 
burner control systems, stoker systems, 


hand-fired systems, unit heater systems, 
me controls, Weatherstat 
Moduflow, and _ installation 
service tips. 

Pointing out the extreme urgency for 
a course of this nature, Michelson stated 
that today there are only 5,000 oil burner 


systems, 


helps and 


service men in the United States as 
ompared with approximately 30,000 
before the war. At the same time, he 
said, there are fewer than 8,000 stoker 


service men today against a prewar figure 

f more than 12,000, and the average gas 

itility personnel has been reduced from 

3 to 40 per cent because of the war, 
stated. 


Appliance Distributor 
Purchases Property 


O. Bowman, president of Louis O. 
wman, Inc., wholesale appliance dis- 
ibutors of Richmond, Virginia, recently 
innounced that the company has 
hased property at 905-15 East Cary 
Street for $35,000 and will use it for ex- 
pansion purposes. The company, however, 
will continue to use its present quarters. 


pur- 


With the inclusion of the new property, 
Bowman, Inc., will have a total of 36,000 
quare feet of space. 
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Pat. Nos. 2200443 


Llour 
AUTOMATIC 


STARTER 
In the 


RED PLASTIC 
CAN 










Locks out deactivated, 
blinking lamps. 


flickering, 


Resets automatically. No need to 


touch the starter. 







Provides new economy in fluorescent 
lighting. Prevents overheating. In 
creases life of ballast. Saves mainte 
nance and power costs. 

























life of starter is many times greater 
than that of average lamp. 


In the NEW 


RED PLASTIC CAN 
STRONGER 


Higher Dielectric Strength 


listed and 
Lab., Ine 


Approved by Underwriters’ 
Certified by Electrical Testing 


Lab spec. 6 


LLOYD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. WS-5 Providence 5, R. | 
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Even Ouija doesn’t know! 


And that puts us all in the same boat. Furthermore, we 


are so deep in top-urgency war work at this point that 
we haven't time to do much speculating on the date when 
we might resume production of Toastmaster* toasters. 


But, like you, we’re human. We want to get back in 
the old stride the minute it’s right and proper to do so. 
We want to give you America’s finest toasters to sell... 
and that’s what we're going to give you. You can count 
on Toastmaster for the utmost in quality ...in engineer- 
ing, performance, durability, and beauty. 


Also, you can count on the biggest demand in the 
table-appliance field. Toasters are one of the top items on 
America’s “want list.” And Toastmaster toasters lead the 
field as the brand people know and look forward to 
buying. With our advertising now cultivating and ex- 
panding the demand, the certainty of bigger-than-ever 
volume and profit is yours... with the Toastmaster line. 


Yes, we're keeping you constantly in mind, a 
And when the time comes we'll have what ee 


you can sell dest! 


TOASTMASTER Axoduch, 


*TOASTMASTER™ is the registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company, Flgin, II. 





ELIZABETH WOODY joins General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, as 
director of the GE Consumers Re- 
search Institute. She was director of 
foods for McCall’s Magazine and has 
had experience in radio and advertis- 
ing. The appointment was announced 
by C. R. Pritchard, general sales man- 
ager of the company’s appliance and 
merchandise department. 





H. W. Kelsey Appointed 
Sales Promotion Manager 


The appointment of Howard W. Kelse 
as sales promotion manager of the Gen 
eral Products Division, United States 
Rubber Company, was announced recent! 
by Harry J. Haflin, general sales manag 
of the division. 

Mr. Kelsey has had more than 17 year: 
experience in advertising and sales pr 
motion work, including 10 years as own 
of his own agency and 18 months wit 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborne 
Inc. Since June 1944, he has been han 
dling wire and cable promotion in the 
rubber company’s mechanical goods div 
sion 


Hochenauer Transferred 


To Los Angeles Office 


G. A. Hochenauer, field engineer of the 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines 
Illinois, has been transferred from _ the 
Seattle office to Los Angeles at 316 (¢ 
mercial Street. 

Mr. Hochenauer has been with 
company for 19 years and much of 
time has been spent in the home office 
factory. He replaces M. L. Fowler, 
had been with the company in this loca 
tion for 12 years and now has organize 
his own manufacturers’ agency in Sa 
Francisco. 
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Western Graybar Houses 
To Handle Bendix Radios 


H. L. Harper, Pacific district manager 
§ Graybar, announces that the company 
will handle the distribution of the house- D d ] 
hold radio line of Bendix Radio, a divi- e p e rl @ | e 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
through the Los Angeles, San Francisco, * 

lakland, Sacramento, San Diego and p Tr O t e C t ] O n 
Phoenix, Arizona houses. Preparations 
are being made to promote this line as 
soon as the manufacturer gets into pro- 
juction. 


Heating Pads Released 


Quick relief for those sick in hospitals 
and at home was promised following issue 
fa War Production Board spot author- 
Re. ation for the manufacture of a limited 
r of Enumber of electric heating pads to meet 






any ritical civilian needs. 

eead Coincident with receiving the WPB 

nan- green light,’ Casco Products Corpo- 

and ition, Bridgeport, Conn., one of the NN \ ‘4 
argest manufacturers of heating pads = - és ‘es ta 
fore the war, announced that the com- 9 ge ‘st 
pany has started production of its quota = ef RY rT 

w= Band would distribute them under a self- 4 Be 5% me 
mposed rationing plan so that those who S . vm: > 
need pads most will receive them first. Ww NN 


According to A. O. Samuels, vice presi- 
d lent and general manager of the com- 
ser pany, requests accompanied by a physi- 

ian’s statement that the need is urgent, 
Kelsey§ will be given priority. The pads will be 
| Gen-§distributed through department stores, 
State hardware stores, drug stores and other 


cently dealers who will cooperate in satisfying R E N E WA B L E 


nag ritical needs first c 





MONARCH 
FUSE COMPANY, LTD. 








HENRI SADACCA, president of the 
Noma Electric Corporation, has an- 


nounced the purchase of all the fixed 116 E. FIRST STREET JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


anizec assets of the Connecticut Valley Plas- 








tics Corporation of Holyoke, Mass. It 
vill be operated as the Plastics Divi- 
on of Noma. 
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) Independents To Handle 

es GE Appliance Distribution 
. More than 50 percent of the distribut 
ing outlets for both major and traffic ap- 






pliances of General Electric’s appliance 

and merchandising department will bi 
Newsworthy irdependent wholesalers when post-war 
appliance distribution is resumed, th 
company has announced through C. R 


a . > 
j waffle a Pritchard, general sales manager of the 


department. 





Umm-m-m... good! Very good indeed was the first The method of distributing the GI 
waffle to come from a Proctor waffle iron. Because lines will be similar to pre-war. The 
Proctor had made the first automatic waffle iron, first department has 60 wholesale major ap- 
Glow Cone signal light, first ‘‘OFF’’ switch on the pliance distributing outlets for refrigera- 
waffle iron control dial. And like other Proctor appli- tors, ranges, water heaters, home laundry 
ances, that first waffle iron featured accurate thermo- equipment, dishwashers, Disposalls, elec- 
static control. tric sinks and kitchen cabinets. These 
{ | distributors, operating in assigned trading 

areas, will maintain sales * organizations 


and local warehouse stocks over 125 
points. In order to extend the exposur 
and acceptance of items of particular 
interest to the plumbing trade, such as 
| dishwashers, Disposalls and electric sinks 
| GE has announced that these products 
will also be distributed in the United 
States by the Crane Company and its 
branches. 
General Electric will operate its own 
major appliance wholesale distributing 
| branches in nine major markets. Seven of 





them are new—New York, Newark, Ci 
cinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Los An 
geles and Philadelphia. The GE Supply 
Corporation will continue as a wholesal 
distributor of the major appliances in 
about the same number of markets as 
before the war. 








The company’s traffic appliances will 
be distributed through multiple wholesal 
outlets, as in pre-war years, in order t 
reach all types of retailers. GE an- 
nounced also that in order to give price 
protection to all types of dealers, mini- 
mum prices for traffic appliances will be 
established under fair trade acts in all 
states having such laws. 


Norling Appointed Sales 
Manager, GE Sunlamp 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—E. H. Norling 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
sunlamp and heater section of General 
Electric, according to an announcemert 
by D. C. Spooner, manager of the aut 
matic blanket and sunlamp division. 





rial to GE 
NEWSHIAKER Norling joined GE in 1927 in the ad- 
IN APPLIANCE MERCHANDISING vertising and sales promotion division ©! 


the electrical refrigeration department 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC CO.—D/VISION OF PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., PHILA. #, PA. 
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Prior to the war Norling was a kitche! 
specialist in the company’s electric sink 
and cabinet division. His war-time as- 
signments were special personal con- 
tacts with the companies supplying mate- 
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J. L. KILPATRICK has been ap- 
pointed manager of lighting and design 
for the Philadelphia Electrical and 
Manufacturing Company, according to 
announcement from R. A. Manwaring, 
president. Mr. Kilpatrick has been as- 
sociated with lighting for many years 
and his previous post was as lighting 
specialist for Westinghouse. 





Rittenhouse Completes 
New Sales Organization 


In preparation for vastly stepped-up 
wst-war activity, and to provide its 
vholesale and retail distribution outlets 
vith a high character of merchandising 
issistance, the A. E. Rittenhouse Co., Inc., 
as built almost an entirely new field 
sales organization. 

As announced recently by A. R. John- 
sales manager of the company, the 
sales representation will be as fol- 

ws: New York Metropolitan area, The 
Martin Co, headed by C. L. Martin, in 

Y. C. Upper New York State dis- 
tributors will be contacted by Harry 
Skinner of the Martin office. Chicago 
Metropolitan area, including northern 

nois and southern Wisconsin, Walter 

Nye Co., Chicago. 


\ 


Fourth ‘‘Maritime ‘‘M”’ 
Gold Star Award 


In recognition of continued production 
hievement in merchant ship construc- 
the Edwards and Company, Nor- 
valk, Connecticut, was awarded its fourth 
ld star to be added to the company’s 
Maritime “M” Pennant. Badges of pro 
ion merit also were awarded to all 
oyees added to the company’s rolls 
August 4, 1944. 
1e award was presented in the form 
letter from Admiral H. L.- Vickery, 
missioner, United States Maritime 
mission, Washington, D. C., to Mr. 
Stafford Edwards, president of the 
ards and Company 
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GREATER LOAD 


“WIRE SIZE 


33% to 100% 


WITH 





FOR 


WIRE SIZE” 


PORCELAIN Protected Wir- 
ing Carries a 33% to more than 
100% greater load than any 
other wiring method—wire 
size for wire size—as shown in 
Table 2, appendix of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code! This 
means lower installation cost 
and saving in critical materials 
with Porcelain! 

In wiring for tomorrow— 
the modern Porcelain way 
eliminates the High Cost of 
Under Wiring. Assures ade- 
quate wiring for increased use 
of appliances—keeps operating 
costs down and efficiency UP! 
Your friendly Electrical Inspec- 
tor can give you many helpful 
facts about fire prevention of- 
fered by knob-and-tube wiring. 
Write for wiring manual. 
































ORCELAIN 
RODUCTS, Inc. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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No. 1184-M 
RLM THREADED 
DOME REFLECTOR 


ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 















POST-WAR carton for light bulbs is 95 
being pre-tested by Sylvania Electric FHom 
Products, Inc. Company says that it “T 
not only will keep lamps safe and easy 





to carry, but will help retailer’s sales — 
by increasing unit sales from one to 1S101 
five. New 
West 
lain 














% The immensity — not to speak of the 
urgency—of war production, demands light- 
ing installations that have been proved. 
QUAD Units are the selection of Contractors 
to aid in this important work. 


% The QUAD line of Industrial Lighting 
Fixtures—RLM and other porcelain enam- 
eled units—fills all high intensity require- 
ments. The need for so many additional 
installations necessitated by the war pro- 
gram means that QUAD is the line to take 
care of any lighting need. 


QUAD ... for today and for tomorrow. 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


/, 4. of Jacante dcen d ool +) Luorescend Ligh ling £ seam ad 


32 SO PEORIA ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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New Liquid Plastic US. 
Materials Developed On 

A new family of liquid plastics haff «c—, 
heen developed by United States Rubber§ ..4 
Company, Herbert E. Smith, president 


were 

recently announced at the company’s an-§ padic 
nual meeting of stockholders in Passaic Unite 
New Jersey. ast f 
“The new materials, known as VibronfpyaA 
resins, when combined with spun glass orf the t, 
other fabrics have a strength per pound was ] 
equivalent to that of steel,” Mr. Smith of ¢) 
said. 1 | 
“Stronger building materials for pref hoth 
fabricated housing, stronger and lighterl Me 
luggage, and lighter furniture which will \ems 
be impervious to dampness will be possi-f{sions 


ble by the use of these plastics. They will 
also permit of reduced fabrication costs 
of numerous products because they (= 
not require expensive and cumbersom 
high-pressure equipment for their manu‘ 
facture.” 

The versatility of the material was em4 
phasized by plastic engineers at tha 
general laboratories of the company 


W. S. Cowan Named 
Farm Sales Manager 


Announcement that William S. Cowart 


has been appointed farm sales manag 





of the northwestern district of the West 
inghouse Electric Supply Co. wit 
headquarters in Chicago, has been mad 
by Henry Czech, northwestern district 
manager. 

Much of Mr. Cowan’s youth was sp 
on a ranch and farm on which he ma 





tained the equipment. He worked his 


through college and joined Sears, WA 
buck & Co. as a department manage§ Ry 
Later he became assistant plant eng fuel 
in their farm equipment factory. H@ "4 
° , ° . . . fas 
joined Westinghouse Supply in Nove a 
; g 

1944. it 
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Times Appliance To Be 
Westinghouse Distributor 


The Times Appliance Co., Inc., which | 



























introduced the original Westinghouse | 
ome radio receiver in the New York 
metropolitan market nearly 24 years ago, | 
vill be exclusive distributor in the same 
territory for the coming Westinghouse 
Post-war line of radio and television re- 
eivers and radio tubes 
[his announcement was made by Harold 
s iy |B. Donley, manager of the Westinghouse 
tric Home Radio Division, Sunbury, Pa. 
ie it “The Times Appliance Co., Inc., will 
a listribute our complete radio and tele- 
e to ision line in the five boroughs of greater 
New York and in Nassau, Suffolk, and 
Westchester Counties,” Mr. Donley ex- 
lained. 
— 
US-Canadian Conference 
On Radio Production 
ope ‘Off the record” general outlines of BLO-FAN “spot” ceiling ventilators will be 
— oduction of radio and radar equipment 6 k es a ‘cal iobbe 
—_ were detailed at a joint meeting of the POSTWEE PEOIN-ERARESS SOE CHE CHPCIEICES 50 ms 
Radio Manufacturers Association of the | Owners of both old and new homes will in- 
assa ‘nited States and Canada in Montreal ; fii - : 
an ene, Shlieds tecinel aah | sist upon eliminating unwanted odors when and 
Vibron RMA attended this first joint meeting of | where they originate. 
ass O'the two trade associations. The meeting | ‘ 
pound was heralded as the forerunner of an era | Blo-Fan banishes the odors and vapors as 
Smith of closer cooperation and increased good they rise—at the source —twice as effectively 
vill between the radio manufacturers of as a side-wall fan across the room. Blo-Fan com- 
r pre-fbhoth countries. 2 ; 
lighterl Methods of war production and prob- bines the power of the blower with the volume gxpLODED VIEW OF 
h willffiems of reconversion highlighted discus of the breeze fan. GhoFen 
possi-fsions during the two-day session : “ 
ey will Alert electrical wholesalers are now figuring «spor VENTILATOR 
| costs on the greater profits and easier sales that the 
wil patented fan and blower principle of Blo-Fan Bl0-Fan catches foul air 
rst ; ahead of cross air currents. 
us | will bring them. It is installed in the right 
spot to trap undesirable 
oe | Get all the facts now on the complete line odors and vapors as they 
: thd of Blo-Fan “Spot” Ventilators for both new resi- a — before they spread. 
ec eae reasy vapors aren’t drag- 
Ly | dences and modernization jobs. Also ask forour ged across the ceiling. The 
| free booklet, “X Marks the Danger Spots in if currents travel upward, 
= straight into the grille of 
Your New Home. the Blo-Fan. Both moderni- 
oe zation and new residential 
jobs need Blo-Fans — in 
Con ““JUNIOR”’ “STANDARD” *"DE-LUXE’’ kitchens, bathrooms, game- 
pane 175 cfm 300 cfm 500 cfm rooms, laundries. 
We 
e 
f PRYNE & CO., INC 
distri eg oe 
1245 E. 33rd STREET - LOS ANGELES 54 
on BRANCHES (TO BE RE-ESTABLISHED AFTER THE WAR) 
sis SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE « CHICAGO « NEW YORK 
WARTIME development of the U. S. 
al Kubber Company is this bullet-sealing 
neg fuel hose for aircraft. Company has 
= made nearly 2,000 miles of it. Above “ <4 e oe 
ue it is being pierced by a 50-cal. machine Soot Lecitletiose ee OO eo 
gum bullet. It will seal immediately 
ithout losing fuel. 
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On the level, many a 
Swami is playing to 
standing room only 

. 7 » these days, as folks get 
ee itchy about the when of 

. postwar, and how to 
be ready the day it comes. But if 
you're serious (and who isn’t), the 
answers to your future are in your 
own business past. 

Remember the new faces that 
popped up in the fan field every now 
and then? (Anybody’s guess is good 
on how many will come down the 
pike with peace.) Remember the 
names that stayed to do a real job 
with bonest merchandise, honestly 
priced, with honest-to-goodness ad- 
vertising and sales support for you? 





A \ook into Tomorrow 


We're sure you do. We're equally 
certain that, when fans can be pro- 
duced again, you'll want more of 
those Robbins & Myers sales-proved, 
low-priced models that made their 
bow just a year before Pearl Harbor. 
You'll want to cash in on the brand- 
new, de luxe R & M beauties and the 
new high-dollar-volume line of R & M 
portable home coolers and attic fans 
as well. 

All this profitable postwar mer- 
chandise will be fairly distributed 
among all our dealers. For our 67 
years of business have demonstrated 
that an honest deal is the only kind 
that lasts. Of that we’re doubly cer- 
tain. For our dealers have demon- 
strated it, too. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeee eeeee 


Ir you have any problems involving electric fans, 
if you need repair parts for R & M fans or want 
complete repair jobs done for you—get in touch 
with us at Springfield, Ohio, or at the nearest R & M 
branch office listed below. 


New York........5+- 200 Varick St. Philadelphia....... 401 N. Broad St. 
Chicago....... 2400 W. Madison St. San Francisco..... 237 Rialto Building 
DATING. ccctnccoccceess 1100 Cadiz St. 


Kansas City, B. M. A. Bidg.. .Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. 
The Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Lid... . . Brantford, Ont. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. © 


FOUNDED 1878 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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Cunningham Joins 
Miami Wholesaler 


W. D. Rowlands, president of Major 
Appliances, Inc., Miami, Florida, an- 
nounces the appointment of D. C. Cun. 
ningham as general sales manager of the 
company, effiective June 1. 

“Dave” Cunningham and his associate; 
operated one of the first exclusive m 
appliance distributing and retailing con 








D.C. Cunningham 


panies in Syracuse for many years, fol 
lowing which he became New York State 
manager, eastern sales manager and gen- 
eral sales manager of Gainaday Electric 
Co. of Pittsburgh. For the past 13 years 
he has functioned as divisional sales man- 
ager for Easy Washing Machine Corp 
and during the past 5 years has been 
southern divisional sales manager with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


C. P. Lachenmayer Made 
Assistant Sales Manager 


The appointment of Carl P. Lachen- 
mayer as assistant sales manager has been 
announced by the Auth Electrical Spe- 
cialty Co, Inc., of New York City. 

Mr. Lachenmayer was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Marine Department of the 
Elliott-Lewis Electrical Company of Phil- 
adelphia. In his new position, Mr. Lach- 
enmayer will assist in planning and pro- 
moting the aggressive national sales cam- 
paign contemplated by his company. 


Electric Eyes Guard Sight 


Many schools now use photoelectric 
tubes to control illumination in accordanct 
with the degree of natural daylight avail- 
able. 
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GE Establishes 
Air Conditioning Dept. 

Establishment of the air conditioning 
department as one of the six major oper- 
ating departments of the General Electric 
Company was announced recently by C. E. 
Wilson, president of the company. Opera- 
tions pertaining to heating, air condition- 
ing and commercial refrigeration have 
previously been the responsibility of the 
company’s appliances and merchandising 
department. The new department will 
have its headquarters at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. George R. Prout has been desig- 
nated as general manager. 

Mr. Prout is a graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and has 
been connected with General Electric 
since 1920, when he enrolled in the vari- 
ous students engineering courses while an 
undergraduate. In 1941 he became mana- 
ger of the industrial control division, with 
headquarters in Schenectady and in 1944 
was assigned to manage the air condition- 
ing and commercial refrigeration activities 


in Bloomfield. 


Steel City’s New 
General Sales Manager 


Mr. H. L. West—“Hal” to everyone 
who comes to know him—has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of Steel 
City Electric Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. suc- 
ceeding J. R. Richards, resigned. 

For the past 14 years he represented 
Steel City Electric Company in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. In 1936 
his territory was increased by the addi- 





H. L. West 


tion of eastern Pennsylvania, southern 

New Jersey, Delaware and Virginia. 
Hal has made a lot of friends for both 

himself and the company since he has 

been with Steel City and it is predicted 

that he will make many, many more in 
Ss new position. 
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A Time for 
Patience/ 


T AT NEW AND PROFITABLE APPLIANCE MARKET 


ou envision is probably not fa 









head. Frankly, we share your 
expectations of what it will be. We sedin the offing big things for 
household appliance sales, come the day\when we get the “Cease 
Firmg” signal; telling us that our proud assignment for the armed 


services is finished. 






We probably see bigger things in door chimes 


an you realize. 


What has been true in other i been true for us saa | he pressure 


of war emergencies has “steamed up’ Wiathinties and our techniques, 
in laboratory and shop. Better door chimes than n chgihave been made 
by anyone will be a certain result. Their simple ne ision mechanism 
will be as dependable as a well made clock and comparatiy ely foolproof. 
Their beauty will be the creative work of one of America’s most talented 
designer-stylists. And in tone quality alone, their soft, clear notes will 
be a challenge to leadership. 


And so we say again, “This is a time for patience. Mr. Buyer.” There 
are big things ahead for you and for us, if we will be sensible about 


what constitutes today’s true problems—and be patient with their 


Rittenhouse 


solution. 


C DP 4 C7). 
Semnirviondi etter door C Vumes 


THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE COMPANY, INC., 


HONEOYE FALLS, 


N, 2. 
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POT OF GOLD for retailers! Silex coffee makers are 
profit-makers, because Silex is ““24K’’—-the standard 
by which all coffee makers are judged. 


GOLDEN PRESTIGE for your store! Silex adds to your 
reputation for carrying the top brand in every line. 


THE REAL THING! No need to apologize ‘“‘As good as 
Silex.’” People already know that only coffee makers 
plainly marked ‘‘Silex’’ can make coffee so clear and 
full flavored . . . that only the Silex coffee maker has 
the patented FLAVOR-GUARD filter. And millions 
more are learning, from Silex advertising. 


GOOD AS GOLD on your shelves! Silex turnover is 
another exclusive Silex feature that can’t be copied. 


GOLDEN TOUCH in advertising! Silex national ads are 
telling more people, more times, about the mouth- 
watering goodness of coffee obtainable from coffee 
makers marked Silex. 


GOLDEN OUTLOOK ahead for you—with sensational 
new coffee maker developments and the already 
proven Silex Steam Iron, ready to launch the minute 
peacetime production can be resumed. 


THE "4 3 LEX co. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HARTFORD 1, CONN. « ST. JOHNS, P. Q., CANADA 
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Recommended Procedure 
For Ordering Fittings 


Suggestions for expediting orders fron 
manufacturers of conduit fittings were 
collected from those manufacturers for 
use in discussion at the NEWA Cast 
Metal Conduit Fittings Committee. The 
Association, feeling that the suggestions 
were applicable to so many electrical 
paratus and supply items, has relea: 
the suggestions to all members and the 
trade press. 

The suggestions, as collected by J. 
Hamblen, chairman of the committee, a: 

(1) It is suggested that errors can 
eliminated by typing orders rather th 
writing them in longhand. 

(2) When priority and allotment nu: 
bers are assigned to material purchased 
make sure that these symbols appear 
the order. 

(3) If material is to be inspected at 
the factory, this notation should appear 
on the original purchase order, otherwis 
the material might be packed and shipped 
If packed, but not shipped, it would be 
necessary to unpack the material for the 
benefit of the inspector, which expense 
is passed on to the purchaser. 

(4) If a shipment is to have some form 
of special packing, such as tropicalized, 
processed or just packed for export, this 
notation should appear on the order. [i 
a shipment is to conform with govern 
ment packing specifications, specificatior 
numbers should appear on the order. 

(5) Instead of sending several orders 
with one or two items on each order, it 
is suggested that as many items as pra 
tical be combined on one sheet carrying 
one order number. If it is impractical t 
get all the items on one sheet, it is sug- 
gested that Sheets No. 2, 3, 4, etc., bear 
the same order number as the original 
sheet. 

(6) If an unusually large quantity oi 
any one item is ordered, it is suggested 
that a shipping schedule be provided 
based upon the customer’s actual require 
ments. Example: Instead of ordering 
10,000 X YZ20 fittings with no indicatior 
of when material is required, the item be 
broken up and scheduled as follows: 

2,000 X YZ20 fittings required March 1 

3,000 X Y Z20 fittings required April 1. 

3,000 X YZ20 fittings required May 1. 

2,000 X Y Z20 fittings required June 1. 

(7) Where possible, use catalog num- 
bers in ordering but do not supplement 
this with a long description of the article 
unless it embodies some special featuré 
Frequently an order which has a correct 
catalog number will be followed by 
description which is in conflict with tl 
catalog number. For example: The cat 


alog number of the fitting indicates that 


a one-half inch fitting is required but t! 
description may say for use on % in 
conduit. The manufacturer is then at 
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APPOINTED district managers foi 
Proctor Electric Company. A. H. Pat- 
ton, left, will handle the Atlanta, Ga.., 
territory; D. H. Sluman, right, is new 
district manager at Denver. 





s to know whether to furnish a % inch 
r % inch fitting; and therefore, cannot 
enter the order until corresponding with 
the buyer which causes an unnecessary 
lelay in shipment. 

(8) Where possible, include shipping 
nstructions on the original order. Fre- 
juently orders are marked, “Shipping In- 
structions Later,” but due to an imperfect 
follow-up system, the purchaser fails to 
rovide the 


shipping instructions until 


S 


e manufacturer requests same. It 
then necessary for the distributor to con- 

t his customer, all of which makes a 
ongested condition in the manufacturer’s 
shipping department and materially de 
iys ultimate shipment. 


33 Manufacturers 
Get Iron Quotas 


Assignment of authorizations to 33 
electric iron manufacturers for the pro- 
uction of 522,144 irons in the second 
juarter of 1945 was reported by the War 

‘roduction Board. 

In the first quarter of 1945 production 
uuthorizations totaling 521,385 electric 
rons were assigned by WPB-to 29 of 

se manufacturers. 

Within the limits of the approved 1945 
ron program for 526,500 electric irons 
r quarter, WPB authorizes iron pro- 
luction only where it will not require ma- 
erials, components, 


facilities, or labor 
eeded for more critical production. 
[he manufacturers authorized to date 
American Electrical Heater Co., 
troit, Mich.; Automatic Steam Prod- 
cts Corp., New York, N. Y.; L. Behr- 
stock Co., Chicago, Ill.; Birtman Elec- 
ric Co., Chicago, Ill.; Chicago Flexible 
aft Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. M. Cissell 
fg. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Crown Mfg. 
Co, St. Louis, Mo.; Dejur Electric 
Works, New York, N. Y.; General Elec- 
tric Co., Ontario, Calif.; Gilson Electric 
Mig. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Industrial Tool 
ind Die Works, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Knapp-Monarch Co., Dover, Ohio; 
ral Electric Mfg. Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Majestic Electric Appliance 


f 


—_ 


= 





| 


-ROYAL-NOARK 
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“INSIDE” 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


ROVAL-NOARK 








THE NEW 
Hon-RENEWABLE FUSES 
ARE 5 WAYS BETTER... ON THE INSIDE! 


They stay cooler... give 


greater protection to 
vital equipment! 


write TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG 











WIRE ° 


LIGHTS * 


CORD 
PLUG FUSES 


2 
3 


) 3 
FUSTATS °* 
CHRISTMAS LIGHTING SETS 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CO., Inc., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





“Grid” link replaces multiple 
links 


Cross-bar anchors link and 


blade 


Flow-solder contact merges 
link and blade into one ele- 
ment 


Stud riveted into cross-bar 
locks all parts into single, firm 
unit 

Rigid girder assembly cannot 
turn, twist, or loosen 


CARTRIDGE and 
TROUBLE 
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), PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


» Rechargealle 
__ HAND LAMP 
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The BIG BEAM story is so simple you can tell it 
in a headline — but you never do get to the end 
of BIG BEAM’S possibilities both as an item to 
use and for you to sel] — practically everywhere. 

And when it is extensively advertised in a list 
of publications including National Safety News, 
American City, Nation’s Business, Farm Journal, 
Hardware Age, as well as electrical, aviation and 
railway publications, it is further evidence that 
BIG BEAM will be a valuable profit-building 
item in your line. Get acquainted with BIG 
BEAM Now! 


U-C-LITE MFG. C0. Dept. G., 11 E. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE RIGHT "VOICE COVERAGE" 
FOR EVERY PLANT 





FOR INDUSTRY —FARMS 
MUNICIPALITIES 
RAILROADS —BOATS 
TRUCKS 

















BELL’S dual-purpose sound system, 
designed especially for industrial use, 
gives you-the right answer -to every 
need for. plant-wide “voice-cover- 
age,” provides for broadcasting of 
announcements, ‘instructions, and re- 
corded music as well as for paging of 
individuals by ‘voice! Employees 
work better, faster, more accurately 


al 


CXPORT OFFICE 





4900 FNCLID AVE 
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and cheerfully to music! Voice-pag- 
ing saves time and steps, gets orders 
straight to the right party, cuts super- 
visory work, simplifies management, 
aids production! Standard units can 
be combined in any number, to fill re- 
quirements of any size. Write for 
details on the BELL Industrial Voice 
Paging System. 


SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1197 ESSEX AVE, COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


CLEVELAND °. OHIO 


WHOLESALER’S 








Co., Inc., Galion, Ohio.; Manning Bow. 
man Co., Meriden, Conn.; Irving M 
man, New York, N. Y.; National Stamp- 
ing and Electric Works, Chicago, I'] 
New York Pressing Machine Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Capt. C. T. Piehl, Bayshore 
Long Island, New York; Pierce Butler 
Radiator Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Proctor 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rein 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., New Yi 
N. Y. 

Samson United Corp., Rochester, N 
Y.; The Silex Co, Hartford, Conn.; So: 
Chief Electrics, Inc., Winsted, Con 
Steem Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.:; Lay 
rence M. Stein Co., Chicago, Ill.; Ste: 
3rown, Inc., Long Island City, N. ‘ 
Superior Electric Products Corp., Cap 
Girardeau, Mo.; Tennessee Valley Appl 
ances Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Verplex, Es- 
sex, Conn.; A. H. Waage Co., New York 
N. Y.; Waage Mfg. Co., Chicago, III., and 
Waverly Tool Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Nearly all the electric irons to be pro 
duced by these manufacturers may be sold 
for civilian purposes, and only a small 
percentage will go to the armed forces 
As in 1944, the irons will not be rationed 
nor will a certificate testifying to the pur- 
chaser’s need of an iron be required, W PB 
said. 


Gasoline Vs. 
Motor Troubles 


WASHINGTON—Probably 90 percent 
of the poor motor performance observed 
by many drivers in recent months may be 
traced to causes other than the lower 
octane rating of the gasoline now in use 
by civilians, according to a bulletin issued 
this week the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. The situation is one 
which adds emphasis to the fact that our 
automobiles are going through the proc- 
esses of deterioration at an increasing) 


by 


rapid rate and more and more attentior 
must be given to mechanical upkeep and 
repairs, the statement concludes. 

“Excessive knocking in motors coupled 
with deficiency in power have brought 
about a general feeling among motorists 
that these difficulties may be due in large 
part to the quality of gasoline in general 
use,” the bulletin points out “But this is 
not the case according to an analysis 
of the situation made by Dr. T. C. Dick 
inson, chief of the Heat and Power Divi 
sion of the National Bureau of Stand 
ards. He states that the difference be- 
tween the gasoline now serving as motor 
fuel which has an approximate 
rating of 70, and that formerly used 
which had octane ratings of 72 to 76, is 
slight that only experts could detect the 
difference in the performance of a car 
on the road.” 


octane 


In Mr. Dickinson’s opinion, as reported 
by the automobile dealers association, tl 
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yantity of gasoline now allowed the pub- 
is more responsible for motor troubles 
han the quality. On this point he was 
yoted as saying that, “quite a lot of the 
le with the average passenger car 
indav is that it is not driven far enough 
ta time. If you were to take out a car 
hat seemingly is not capable of generat- 
g much power and give it a continuous 
say, of 100 miles, we would be quite 

‘kely to find the motor in fairly good 
ape at the end of the run because it 
d have been heated to 
out the carbon. On the contrary, 


sufficiently 


rbon is being accumulated continually 
” 
average motor today. 


jorenson To Head 
)PA Advisory Group 


Ralph E. Sorenson, manager of the 
all Appliance Division, Westinghouse 
lectric and Manufacturing Co., Mans- 

Ohio, was elected chairman of the 
fice of Price Administration’s Small 


lectrical Appliance Manufacturers Indus- 
ry Advisory Committee at a recent or- 
nizational meeting in Washington, D 
OPA announced 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
e-chairman, Robert Shaffer, vice-pres- 
Manufac- 
Ohio., and 
Ploner, of 


Electrical 

Mansfield, 
Edward 

nbeam Division, Chicago Flexible Shaft 


of Dominion 
ing Co., Inc., 


, Chicago 
The committee told OPA that at pres 
electric flatirons, heater pads, and 


ther items are being produced in lim- 
{ volume for civilian use, although the 
lustry for the most part is producing 
ar goods. Before the war approxi- 
tely 140 firms produced small 
rical appliances with a market value of 


t $500,000,000. 


Prices for goods produced in normal 


elec- 


beacetime volume after the war were dis- 
ed. OPA told the committee that a 
rvey of the industry’s financial position 
king toward the post-war 
rices would serve no purpose so long as 
try is engaged mainly in war pro- 


fixing of 


n. 
» price agency added that pricing dur- 
e transition period could be speeded 
OPA were now informed of the 
labor and material 
component parts, sup- 
and other production data with re- 
to present output. OPA asked for 
eration in securing this information 
the industry as soon as possible 
small 
ppliances at the manufacturing level are 


try’s current 
names of 


Maximum prices for electrical 
ished in Maximum Price Regulation 
188 Manufacturers 
for Specified Materials and Con- 
Parts that these manufac- 
purchase from other concerns for 


Maximum 
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*COLOVOLT COLD CATHODE 
INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


8 feetlong - 





Here is the new Colovolt industrial 
fixture, one of a complete line of in- 
dustrial and commercial “packaged” 
units. Equipped with the standard 93” 
Colovolt 10,000 hour lamp, Colovolt 
fixtures may be used singly or in con- 
tinuous line lighting in multiples 
of 8 feet. Instantaneous starting, no 
flickering, guaranteed for 1 year ex- 


*Trade mark regis- 
tered U. S. Pat. Of. 





LOW VOLTAGE 


all steel 


cept for failure due to breakage are 
extra advantages of the Colovolt Cold 
Cathode low voltage fluorescent 
lamp. The long life expectancy of 
Colovolt lamps may be realized even 
when constantly turned on and off, 
and pre-scheduled re-lamping, with 
no loss of production or time, is now 
possible with Colovolt installations. 


Contact your electrical wholesaler or job- 
ber, or write us for full details and prices. 


GENERAL LUMINESCENT CORPORATION 


648 S. FEDERAL STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















EXHAUST FANS 


VENT FANS . 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 














assembly into appliances are priced for the. 
most part under MPR No. 136—Ma§.., y 
chines and Parts and Machinery § 
ices. Ceilings at the wholesale and retail 
levels for small electric appliances ar 
governed by General Maximum Pri 








Regulation, unless they are speci! 
set forth in an order issued under Ma) 
mum Price Regulation No. 188. 19 237 
Other members of the committee 
Patrick J. Fitzgerald, president, Fit 


ald Manufacturing Co.; B. C. Neece, 


Patent 
Applied For 
Underwriters 
Approved 


on 


Stove 

©) president, Landers, Frary and Clark: CB pyjoi¢ 

Q S E. Swartzbaugh, president, Swartzbaughf pa yt 

FIXTURE KNS S24 Manufacturing Co.; R. M. Oliver, vice-§,.. ; 
—_ 





Q 








president, Proctor Electric Co.; A. SBc, 
Knapp, president, Knapp-Monarch; Fredff -;, 


HANGER 








SAVE DOLLARS ON | S. Tuerk, sales manager, Hamilton Bea il. 3 

. . . Co.; Marshall D. Rose, manager, Smallff yy.4p, 
Maintenance ey Repairs dees Operation | Electrical Appliances and Fans Generalff ;-, 

Q — Electric Co., and W. E. O’Brien, sales 1... 

OO No need to center, punch or drill holes when a. Toastmaster Prod. Division Mc-§ 7 599 

you use the HYDEE Hanger for chain-suspension Graw Electric Co All 

of Industrial Fixtures —for new installations or sf 

th 


“change-over” jobs . . . Simply make wiring con- 
nections — screw the hanger to the outlet box — 








. . R Ang 
ee hig Sh ee Authorize Production od 
Complete with two 5-ft For 57 816 Ranges I; 
chains, cord clips, “’S 9 rae 
nee soe Henge Assignment of authorizations for pro-§ ,,: 
UNDERWRITERS APPROVED eae ee : ag, ; stanti 
duction of 57,816 additional domestic elec-§ . “ 
D A Y- 5 | T e L | G 6 T | * G . | ~ ~ " tric ranges during the second, third and 
; ‘ s fourth quarters of 1945 was reported | 
5402 Bulwer Avenue ° St. Louis 7, Missouri - . ted 1 - . si Board _ a : 
Nationally distributed through all leading electrical supply houses = ar Froguction card. Stam oo i Eric 
four-burner ranges are authorized to the 





a = amount of 44,816, and the remaining 13, N. : 

000 will be three-burner apartment-typ : 

ranges. Eri 

All these stoves will be equipped with -“"~ 

OW automatic temperature controls, but none™ **< 








will have deluxe features such as timers 
Lamp installation on the stoves is author- 
ized only when manufacturers alread 


when you suggest 
have such equipment in their inventories 
About two-thirds of the range produc- 


tion authorized today is expected to be 


You can count on complete customer satisfac S @) L ) E R N G available to institutions and individual.” 
a ¢ . ~ s ad ict re YH 
tion from DRAKE Soldering Irons. Backed by consumers who certify need for use to ex-§  ~ 
. . : ; isting electric service facilities. The r 

25 years of soldering iron manufacturing ex- IR 6) N S A N ) th a te geet titae Rags ign tagline, “EE 
perience DRAKE Soldering Irons have built mainder is intended for the military ser\ oo 

. ° ° ices 2 f sing ojects yroved sg 
a reputation for quality that makes them dis- eet. Gae tor Roueing. propects approve 


’ ° ee. - any, 
tinctly preferred by fast-producing American SOLDER POTS ay Ge Katheel Hewning Apeecy. ngho 


The manufacturers and their authoriza- 





industry. «oat distri 
| tions are: A-B Stoves, Inc., Battle Creek 
| Mich., 3 burner models, 4 burner models _ 
| , 
Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, nm 








Wis., 3 burner models, 4 burner models 
Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville Ele 


Drake Has An 


lron for Every Purpose 


Write for Illustrated Literature 
on the Drake Soldering Line 


| Mich., 4 burner models; A. J. Lindermanr 
& Haverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 4”! 
| burner models; Newark Stove Co., New 
ark, Ohio, 4 burner models; Norge Div 
sion, Borg-Warner Corp., Effingham, I!! 
4 burner models; Roberts & Ma 


Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa., 4 burner models 
[} W PB’s domestic electric stove prograt 
’ ‘ for 1945 allows production of 140, 


| ranges for the year, at the rate of 35,009 304 , 
CLT NINIGQOLEN D-NY SEMG (GP NCLOMR PREIS 2°: § eoirer Manafactare 6 oof a 
/ ° thorized only when the use of materialffoi a , 
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niponents, manpower and facilities will 
“a-@ not hamper the war effort. 
ie effect on manpower of the military 
tal Jtuation in late December 1944 in the 
reas in which ranges are manufactured 
resulted so far in production below 
authorized under the 1945 program. 
\uthorizations for the production of 
{2237 electric ranges in the first and 
nd quarters of 1945, granted previ- 
isly to today’s assignments, were: A-B 
Stoves, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., 10,281; 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 
S\ Dayton, Ohio, 5,156; Gibson Refrigera- 
r Co., Greenville, Mich., 5,000; Newark 
1. Si stove Co., Newark, Ohio, 3,950: Norge 
re jivision, Borg-Warner Corp., Effingham, 
1]., 3,350; Roberts & Mander Stove Co., 
Hatboro, Pa., 6,000; Rutenber Electric 
Co., Marion, Ind., 1,000, and Malleable 
SleSH Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis.., 
1M 7.500 
\ll authorizations in this group were 
ur-burner models, with the exception 
the 10,281 assigned to A-B Stoves, 
, and 1,500 units of the Malleable Iron 
Range Co.’s authorization, which were 


r production of three-burner ranges. 
1944 approximately 60,000 domestic 


lectric ranges were produced, a_ sub 


, stantial proportion of which were made 
— iilable for essential civilian use 

la 
ed | 


 *T Eric Hall Named 
g 13 N. J. Division Head 


Eric Hall has been appointed New 
rsey division manager with offices in 
Newark, N. J., according to an an- 
ouncement made by H. B. Tomp- 





—_ 
os ins, eastern district manager of the 
aie Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 
. ‘ nv. 
a Born in London, Mr. Hall: received 
+, he is early education in England and 
adh r studied accounting in Chicago. In 
Te 1926 he became affiliated with Cluett 
“a ..4& Sons, a chain of retail music stores 
. Troy, N. Y. Seven years later he 
ed the Times Appliance Co., Al- 
any, and in 1934 he changed to West- 
GB nghouse Supply. In 1941 he became 
ge listrict appliance manager of the 
~sejeg orth Pacific district of the Supply 


Dam OmPany. 
Allid 


Electricity-Minded Farm Girl 
is By electrifying her father’s dairy, a 


New Mississippi girl released one man for 
tull-time work and also saved $100 a 


n. Tig month in ice and labor. 

[and — 

nodels ‘ 

eau Copper Away! 

40,00 machine gun in four minutes uses 
35,0 pounds of copper, enough to stretch 
is au ile and a half as wire the thickness 
terials@ot a paper clip. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


* BEST AT THE END OF ANY TEST” 


TIME TESTED 
“THRU THE WHOLESALER” 


Wholesalers who have depended upon "TRICO" for 
many years know that TRICO has met its responsibili- 
ties and obligations by maintaining highest standards 
of quality for over 27 years. 


TRICO has fulfilled every exacting need in the de- 
velopment of sturdy products—engineered to give 
outstanding service!. Once sold they stay sold—and 
that's real profit and satisfaction to any wholesaler. 


TRICO'S future—and that of its Wholesalers—rests 
upon a sure foundation of mutual interest. It will pay 
you to key your selling efforts to a line with a future... 


SELL TRICO 


ee COns TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 4 


weukee Wisconsin 




















we | E-M:T- UP THE QUICK WAY 
Lim mansion. 1 Two Squeezes and its Set 


TWO QUICK SQUEEZES give you Finer, 
Faster Conduit Connections. B-M Fittings OISTRIBUTED BY 
do away with the twisting, turning and 
tightening of nuts and save you valuable 








The M. B. Austin Co., Chicago, TL 
Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, IIL. 


time and materials. Then too, they are Clifton Conduit Co., Jersey Cy., N. J. 
stronger, neater and much easier to work sen. Siastste Oo. Bridgeport. Conn. 
; ; ; af e steeiauc 0., oungstown, ° 
with se tight places. Start using B-M Enameled Metals, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Fittings today. Have more satisfied cus- National Enameling & Mfg. Co., 
tomers—more profits from each job! x Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(All B-M Fittings carry the Underwriters eteee yy 


New Brunswick, N. J. 








Seal of Approval) 


Prompt Deliveries on Properly Rated Orders 
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Vustall au Outlet 
WITH EVERY 
LIGHT SWITCH 


MORROW 


This extra convenience costs 
only a few cents more. Then, if 
an outlet is needed, there it is — 
right at a convenient height. It 
takes up no extra space — Two 
(or even three) P&S-Despard de- 
vices can be installed in the same 
space required for one old style 
switch. For replacement work, 
the same single gang box can 
be used. If you are not already 
acquainted with the possibilities 
of Combination Wiring — the 
P&S-Despard way — send for a 
copy of our catalog. 


Sold through 
Electrical Wholesalers. 


PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. 


SYRACUSE 9, N. Y. 
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Hollywood Wholesaler 
Enlarges Staff 

Two 
added _ to 


Wholesale 


California 


engineers have been 
staff of the 


Electric Company, Hollywood, 


new sales 


the Holly wood 


Rex Backus, formerly with 


the General Electric Supply Corp., will 
handle the industrial trade, particularly 
in the Los Angeles area, and Jerry Zaks, 
the other new staff member will start in 
on the counter 


Six Wesco Men Promoted 


In a move to prepare for expected 


increase in post-war business, W. A 
Emerson, southeastern district man 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric 


Supply Co., has announced six major 


district personnel changes 

I... G. Hardy, formerly manager at 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., has 
been appointed southeastern district 
appliance manager with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga C. W. Spengler of 
Miami, Florida, has been named act 
Ing manager oO! the Jacksonville 
branch of Westinghouse Supply. E. I 


Houston has been appointed acting 
manager of the Tampa branch of the 
company Formerly acting manager 
at Charlotte ind Columbia South 
Carolina, S. R. Clark was appointed 


branch manager of the Supply Com- 


pany at Charlotte. O. C. Rhodes of 


Tampa was made manager of 
the 


company as a 


acting 
He 


salesman 1n 


joined the 
1936. R. 
FE. Hallman of Charlotte was appoint 
the South 


Columbia branch 


ed manager of Greenville, 


Carolina, branch 


Thos. Joyce Joins 
Raymond Rosen & Co. 


Thomas F. Joyce, formerly general 


manager of the radio, phonograph and 
RCA-Victor 


has acquired an inter- 


mn department of the 
Division of RCA, 


est in 


televisi 
the firm of Raymond Rosen & Co., 
specialty wholesalers in Philadelphia, and 
will act as general manager. 

In making the announcement, Raymond 
Rosen said that Mr. Joyce will assume the 
of the late Albert Slap, 
founders. Mr. Rosen praised 
Mr. Joyce’s long career in merchandising, 
and said that the with Mr. 
Joyce as general manager will be able 
not only “to maintain its high standards 
of service to the trade, but to continue 
to make the improvements in merchan- 
service to dealers on which the 
steady growth of our business has been 
based.” 


responsibilities 


one of the 


company, 


dising 
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FLECTRIC FENCE 
INSULATORS 





Send for samples 
...and compare 
Universal quality. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


1549 East First St., Sandusky, Ohio 
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REA Makes New 
llotments to Co-Ops 


[Twenty-six co-operatives in 13 states 
ave received recent allotments from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. The 
funds which total $1,545,000, to be used 
hiefly for the extension of electric serv- 
’ to farms qualifying under War Pro- 
Huction Board regulations permitting con- 
ections for the purpose of increasing 
ood production, bring total REA allot- 
“ ts to $489,322,051, of which $23,359,- 
138 represents operations during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. No construction will be 
indertaken which dose not have WPB 
bpproval. 

Included are the following allotments: 





ArKANSAS—Arkansas Valley Electric 
(Co-operative Corp., Ozarks, $50,000; 
Ozarks Rural Electric Co-operative 
‘orp., Fayetteville, $105,000. 

Cotorapo—San Luis Valley Rural 


‘lectric Co-operative, Inc., Monte Vista, 


200,000. 


KentucKy—Hickman-Fulton Counties 
Rural Electric Co-op. Corp., Hickman, 
75,000. 


Louis1ANA—Washington-St. Tammany 


Electric Membership Corp., Franklinton, 
$100,000. 

MARYLAND — Choptank Electric 
operative, Inc., Denton, $20,000. 
MINNESOTA — Stearns Co-operative 
Electric Association, Melrose, $100,000; 
Traverse Electric Co-op., Inc., Wheaton, 
830,000 ; Freeborn-Mower Co-op. Light 
& Power Assn., Albert Lea, $75,000. 

Missouri—Platte-Clay Electric Co-op., 
Inc. Platte City, $20,000; 
Worth Electric Co-op., Inc., 
$25,000 
NortH Caro_Ina—Edgecombe- Martin 
County Electric Membership Corp., Tar- 
boro, $25,000. 

OKLAHOMA—Cimarron Electric Co-op., 
Kingfisher, $185,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Somerset Rural Elec 
tric Co-op., Inc., Somerset, $20,000; Jef- 
lerson Electric Co-op., Inc., Brookville, 
$15,000. 

Texas—Medina Electric Co-op., Inc., 
Hondo, $70,000; Floyd County Rural 
Electric Co-op., Inc., Floydada, $50,000; 
Tri-County Electric Co-op., Azle, $50,- 
00; Lamb County Electric Co-operative, 

, Littlefield, $50,000;. Shelby County 
Refrigeration Co-operative, Inc., Center, 
$28,000; Trenton Refrigeration Co-opera- 
tive, Inc., Trenton, $24,000. 
Vincinta—Virginia Electric Co-opera- 
ve, Bowling Green, $60,000; Southside 
Electric Co-operative, Crewe, $50,000; 
Mecklenburg Electric Co-operative, Chase 
City, $50,000; Northern Piedmont Elec- 
tric Co-op., Culpeper, $15,000. 
WASHINGTON — Quinault Light Com- 
pany, Quinault, $3,000. 


Co- 


Nodaway- 
Maryville, 












yg, BUSINESS IS 


) (N THE BAG 


WHEN YOU HANDLE THE LINE OF 
INTER-COMMUNICATION THAT 





“HAS EVERYTHING” 


Talk-A-Phone, the World’s Most Advanced and Com- 
plete Line of Inter-communication provides a unit for 


every requirement . . 


thing” 
eration. 


essential to convenient, 
Order-getting is made easy. Customer satis- 


. and every unit 
efficient, 


“Has Every- 
carefree op- 


faction is assured. 


Talk-A-Phone is quickly and easily installed. Com- 
plete installation instructions furnished. Your sales 





rights protected by rigid jobber 
policy. Good deliveries now. Na- 
tional advertising and dealer 
helps pave the way to big volume 
of profitable business. Write to- 
day for details and Talk-A-Phone 
catalog. Address Dept. IA. 


Talk- A-Phone Mfg. Co. 


p> aye 


Pulaski 





Chicago 23, Ill. 








FAMOUS FAST- SELLING“ » 
“INSECT REPELLENT” LAMPS 


Again Ready for SUMMER MARKET! 


@ A product with proved de- 
mand—millions of these orig- 
inal “Insect Repellent’ Lamps 
were sold prior to “Pearl Har- 
bor’. Get your share this year. 
Two sizes, 60 and 100 watts, 
now being made again. Cuts 
night flying insect attraction up 


to 92%. For porches, gardens, 
amusement parks — wherever 
people spend summer eve- 
nings out-of-doors. 


EYE CATCHING DISPLAY 
PROMOTES FAST TURNOVER 
. QUICK, EASY PROFIT! 


| VERD-A-RAY CORP. TOLEDO 5, O. 
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TYPE 350 - for more dependable, 
faster soldering 








Where precision soldering must be accomplished on a production basis, 
HEXACON Irons satisfy critical requirements. ALL HEXACON irons 
have replaceable elements-and scale-resistant cores. Heating element 
is housed in damage-proof barrel to prevent mechanical injury. 

Literature describing the all-inclusive HEXACON line of screw tip, plug 
tip and Hatchet type irons—from 40 to 700 watts, and with tip di-- 
ameters ranging from 4" to 134"-—will be sent on request. 


HEXACON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


146 WEST CLAY AVENUE, ROSELLE PARK, NEW JERSEY 





HEX 


< 1 HIGH-QUALITY LONG LASTING SOLDERING IRONS 








y ly llions of Steel 


= |IIFFY CLIPS 


WHAT WE SAVE IN WEIGHT | Serving the Electrical Industry 
YOU SAVE IN COSTS | 





| ASSOCIATION NEWS 


BALTIMORE—The Electrical Manuia 
turers Representatives Association, 

of Baltimore, Maryland, recently held 
meeting at the Engineers Club, at whic} 
it was announced that J. S. Dunlop an 


Samuel Masland have been appointe 
two of the members of the executive « 
mittee for 1945 


To provide authority for approp 


action under certain circumstances 
| Association submitted the following 


accordance with its Constitution and 


Laws, to be voted upon by its members 

“A member may be proposed for hon 
orary membership in this Associatio1 
written application of another membeq 
|addressed to the Executive Committee 

Such proposed honorary’ membership t 
| be listed in the regular Bulletin of t! 
| Association and receive majority affirma 
|tive vote at a regular meeting. 
requisite for such proposal to be a mem 
ber in good standing for the past fivd 
years. Such honorary member to hav4 
|} one vote in all Association matters an 
jenjoy all privileges of the Associatior 
without the payment of dues and assess 
ments.” 

It was also announced that chairma 
Daniels of the International Associatior 
of Electrical Inspectors, of Washingtor 
D. C., has extended an invitation to men 
bers of the E.M.R.A. to attend their meet 
ings. A forthcoming meeting will be « 
May 14th, in the board room of the Old 
District Building. 


DETROIT—In the near future, accor 
ing to the Electrical Association of De 
troit, Mr. Paul B. Zimmerman, the na 
tional president of the Indoor Climat 
Institute, will tell the Association how the 





Most value per dollar ... most 
service and satisfaction. Figure it 
out ... you’re way ahead because }| 














ILSCO PRODUCTS are Specify 
50% lighter | HANGERS, CLIPS, 
75% lower price | STRAPS, BUSHINGS 


99% pure electrolytic copper 
100% conductivity. 


Expert design, choice 
materials and con- 
trolled manufacture 
have built ‘‘top-service 
and longest life” into 
Minerallac Electrical Spe- 
cialties. That's why the elec- 
| trical industry ‘prefers Miner- 
| allac”’...in steel and Everdur for 
| hanging pipe, conduit, BX cable, etc. 








+ Send for new literature and prices. 


| MINERALLAC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| 25 North Peoria Street— Chicago 7, IMinois 


COPPER TUBE | | 

& PRODUCTS, Ine. | 

CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
LAS AR 


Write for 32-page illustrated catalog. 
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| electrical industry can help, locally, in the 


| field. 


heating, ventilating, and air conditioning 


The report of the lighting school 
brought to the attention of the Associa 
tion, indicated that it is one of the best 
things it has done in the way of educa 
tional effort 

It was also announced that “something 
new has been added” to Detroit’s Electri- 
cal Association thanks to some very activ 
and effective work on the part of Frank A 
Chapman, namely, an electrical inspectors 
group now has been organized 
section was formally started at the 
meeting of the Board of Governors. Mr 
Ray Rider, chief inspector for the city « 
Dearborn, and Mr. Carl Schoeninger 
chief inspector for the city of Detroit 
were named to sit with the Board of G 
ernors for the balance of the current ye 

The Association also reported that 
electrical engineers got together recent!) 
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at the Rackham Memorial Building to 
iscuss the electrical problems of resist- 
ance welding. 


KANSAS CITY—The members of the 
Electric Association of Kansas City were 
recently addressed by Mr. 
Ziegler, Ph. D., research associate of the 
Midwest Research Institute, in the Aztec 
Room of the Hotel President. His sub- 
“Illustrations of Research,” 
which was accompanied with slides illus- 


George E. 


ect was 


trating the development of the magnetic 


wire recorder. This machine, now in use 

the armed forces (and developed by 
the Armour Institute), was demonstrated 
| some members had the opportunity 


and 


f recording their voice. 
Qn another date, in the same place, 
Dr. Forrest C. Allen addressed the 


Dr. Allen is the director of 
ysical education and basketball coach 


\ssociation. 


at the University of Kansas, in Lawrence. 
lis subject was “The College Basketball 
rambling Expose.” He is_ frequently 
lescribed as the “father of basketball 
aching.” 

Mr. H. H. Kuhn, president of the Elec- 

trical Association, delivered a message at 
City Hall to the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America. 
“A Decade to Relight America” was 
the theme of Samuel B. Williams in ad 
dressing the Electric Association of Kan- 
sas City at a recent luncheon meeting 
Mr. Williams is the editor of Electrical 
rld, a McGraw-Hill Publication, and 
president of the Illuminating Engineering 
“ety. 


VEW ORLEANS—The Electrical Asso- 
iation of New Orleans reports the first 
‘lass of the, Home Planner’s Institute 
HPI). These classes will be held once 
a month for 12 months, and additional 
irses providing for a total of 2,000 or 
nore registrants. The only thing expected 
{ those attending the institute which will 
free of charge, is that they agree to 
build when conditions permit. The insti- 
tute is aimed at educating the prospective 
home builder in the best methods of de- 
signing, financing, constructing, etc., and 
also instructions on how to derive the 
rgest possible benefit from his invest- 
“nt. 
It is also announced that the New Or- 
ins Public Service, Inc., is offering a 
ries of about 12 meetings designed to 
ver the subject of Electronics. Sound 
side films will illustrate and explain 
irious circuits, types of tubes, and appli- 
itions. These classes will be held one 
ght a week in the Conference Room of 
tne Public Service Building. 











. . -“Brings women into my store!"’ 
Never before a “natural” 


® SPARKLING CHINA... 


@ SNAPS IN EASILY ... can’t fall out! 














. Se liecereliceaticerestienelicanentiannimeaiannemaaeae 


NOW! At no increase 
in price, every VACULA- 
TOR is equipped with the 


new DUTCH filter. 


INCANDESCENT FLUORESCENT 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


Quatation on request 
SOLAR ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


CARTRIOGE 


FUSES 
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Dealers report: ‘‘Terrific profit-producer”, . . 
“Sure-fire sales hit!"’...‘‘Best bet of the season!” 


like the 
new DUTCH Clothless Coftee Filter! 


The Modern PRACTICAL Clothless Filter 
virtually unbreakable! 
© SIMPLE, EFFICIENT... no cloth or paper! 








FREE! 


Full-color 
DISPLAY-DISPENSERI 


* 
BACKED BY A GIANT 

ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
| IN 18 NATIONAL MAGAZINES! 
| * 
| If you haven't gotten on this 
| bandwagon, phone or wire 
your jobber NOW! 





Old bulky cartridge type 
‘uses. . 

New Littelfuses 3 AG 
and 3 A B. Saving 
11% cu. in., in this 








3 A G Glass-enclosed 
Littelfuse 14%" long, 
4” dia. (Slo-Blo con- 
Struction shown.) 


Glass-enclosed 3 A G, to and including 6 amps., 
250 V. Use with electric appliances, heavy duty 
power supplies, amplifiers, radios, motors, etc. 
(Slo-Blo type also made for1/100 amp., for elec- 
tric fences, etc., and 1/32 amp., for control cir- 





Pee rs | 


na rm ae 


ro ew 





cuits, small coils, etc. ) 


3 A B Fibre-en- 
closed Littelfuse 
1%" long, 4" dia. 





3 A Bfibre-enclosed fuses, 8 to 20 amps., 250 volts. 
Greater precision, and space-saving in still 
heavier duties. 


Glass-enclosed 8 AG 
Littelfuse 1” long, 
4" dia. 





INSTRUMENT LITTELFUSES 


From 1/200 to 15 amps., 250 volts AC or DC. 
For voltmeters, milliammeters, galvanometers, 
thermocouples, etc. 





i LITTE LFU 


ve, Chicago 40. itl ing St 


SE INCORPORATED 


ti Monte. ¢ 
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Paragort TIMERS" 
“TAKE A LOAD | 
OFF YOUR — 





Paragon automatic electric 
controls go far toward eliminating the fal- 
lible human element. Simply preset a Para- 
gon instrument to do what you want—then 
forget it. It will automatically start and stop 
machinery, air conditioning systems, and 
other operating equipment... in fact, per- 
form a whole host of “almost human” 
time control operations 


* unit for every 
Lime control need 


Series 300 — General 
purpose, self-starting syn- 
chronous motor operated 
time switch, self-lubricat- 
ing, for controlling signs, 





ers, blowers, pumps. 
and other purposes. Ac- 
curate, rugg 


Series 800-—Instantane- 
ous reset, synchronous 














71. 


Paragon 


BUM DERS 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Chica 
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PASSAIC COUNTY, N. J.—W. P. 
Robinson, secretary of the Passaic County 
Electrical League, informs us that re- 


cently members of the Association met at} 
the office of the Public Service Electric| 
& Gas Co. in Paterson, New Jersey, and| 
held an open discussion on the subject of | 
Electrical Contractors’ New Jersey State| 
Licensing Bill. Some of the subjects dis- | 
included the following: 


cussed purpose | 


of the bill, personnel, fees, exemptions, | 
qualifications of licensee, type of work, 
methods of inspection, examining board, 
and penalties. 

Association meeting was 


Another re- 


| cently held at the Public Service Electric 


and Gas Co. and Mr. Charles Finkle, re- 
search department, The Okonite Company, 
“Laying An- 
other Submarine Power Cable” and “Rub- 
ber Insulated Cables” were the two in- 
teresting subjects presented by Mr. Finkle. 
3y means of sound movies, the Associa- 
tion “went on a trip” across the Puget 
Sound, and saw the laying of a single 
22,000 foot length of submarine cable. | 
In a like manner they saw the manufac- 


Passaic, was the speaker. 


turing of rubber insulated wires and cables 
from the raw materials through fabrica- 
tion to the finished product. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ciation of a 
of leading banks 
have tied-in with the “Octopus Outlet” 
or modern wiring activity. Loans will be 
made to home owners for the modernizing 
or renovizing purposes and the Associa- 


-The Electrical Asso- 
Philadelphia reports that 


number Philadelphia’s 


tion is promoting the project to its 
membership. A special folder has been 
| developed by the Association devoted 
exclusively to things electrical. It tells 


approximately 
| which is now in the process 


how money for home renovizing, mod- 
ernization or for major electrical appli- 
ances, could be obtained from the bank. 
The name of the bank, etc., is on the back 
page of this booklet. There are 13 banks 
cooperating and so far they have ordered 
225,000 copies of the folder, 
of being 
to the clientele of each of the 
respective banks. 

The importance of the Electric Appli- 
ance Service Plan was made evident at a 
recent dinner of the Association, when its 
spring and summer plans were heard. Mr. 
John A. Morrison, managing director, 


Association, greeted the deal- 


mailed 


Electrical 
ers and reviewed the activity to date. En- 
largements of newspaper advertisements 


| were shown. As a means of identifying | 
° es ° ° . | 
| the individual dealers in their respective | 





localities, the Association will run a 14- 
inch dealer advertisement over the dealer’s | 
name in any Philadelphia or suburban| 
neighborhood newspaper of the dealer’s| 
own selection. Mr. Morrison also brought | 


the dealers up to date on the Association's | 


Switch, Fuse 


and 
Circuit Breaker 


PYLETS 








WFR Series Safety 
Switch Pylets 





CDC Series Circuit 
Breaker Pylets 
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Heavy duty safety switches, fuse boxe: 
with or without plug receptacles, and 
circuit breaker Pylets provide for re 
liable service under the severest of in 
dustrial plant operating conditions 
WFR series safety switch Pylets have 
heavy cast metal case and cover, quick 
make and break mechanism interlocked 
cover, and weathertight gaskets on bot 

cover and hub plates. Safety switche 

with interlocking plug receptacles are 
also available. Circuit breaker Pylets, 
CDC Series, are but one of the complete 
line of fuse and circuit breaker fittings, 
offering features of sound design and 


substantial construction to assure re 


liable service. Consult your Pylet cata- 


log for complete listings of all types. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
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jing activity, giving them a preview 
im the art work and copy for newspaper 
mdvertisements. 

m@ The Lighting Equipment Manufac- 
ers Group of the Electrical Associa- 
on and the Philadelphia Section, Illumi- 
Mating Engineering Society, through its 
| ducational committee reported that it has 
veloped an entirely new type of edu- 
ntional activity known as the “Philadel- 
hia Lighting Forum.” The meetings 
e to be held in the auditorium of the 
Mdison Building, and each is to be con- 
cted by a well-qualified speaker. There 
no charge in connection with this 
lorum. The opening meeting of this 
mroup had Mr. Charles C. Shotwell, Phil- 
Mielphia Electric Co., as moderator, and @ The BAKER Flash is the revolutionary gun-type soldering 
s subject was “Theory and Operating iron that answers industry’s demand for a FASTER, HANDIER 
haracteristics of Tubular Light Source.” and MORE EFFICIENT tool! 

The tip flashes to soldering heat almost instantly following 
pressure on the trigger control. Correct temperature for most 
efficient work is easily maintained, over-heating and unnecessary 
oxydation avoided, cleaning and re-tinning time saved. 


FAST HEATING... 
FAST HANDLING 


FAST SELLING! 


1CHMOND—A recent meeting of the 


lectrical League of Richmond, Vir- Natural gun grip; cool, protected plastic handle; light weight; 





inia, was highlighted by an address by perfect balance—these are advantages that make the BAKER 
R. Newcomb, commercial engineer Flash extremely easy to use, ideal for work in close places. 
r Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., who Completely equipped for immediate operation from 110-volt YOU CAN SELL 
woke on “Electronics in Lighting.” L. L transformer or from standard storage battery. iT NOW! 
) nd, League president, presided and 


Valter C. Cottrell, Jr., chairman of the Distributors — write or wire for complete information 


gram committee, introduced the 


paker BAKER ELECTRONIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


3017 LYNDALE AVE. SO. MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 
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VAPOR PROOF UNITS | | 
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MULTIPLE FILTER 


COFFEE BREWER 


Dealers from coast to coast report amazing 
response to the instant “buy” appeal of 
| the stunningly designed Magic-flo Lyric. 
Ornamentally as well as functionally the 
Lyric is made to SELL! 
























No. 2800 No. 2802 


Now made in Aluminum why hundreds of leading jobbers are send- 


See for yourself why it is such a success... 





ing repeat orders. 
No Priority Needed 
@ No. 2800 at left has a cast aluminum 
hood tapped for 1/.” pipe. For 60-100 
watt lamp. bs 
@ The 2804 for 150-200 watt lamp. = 
® The 2802 at right is an outlet box type a 
and can be mounted on either a 31/,” 
or 4” box. For 60-100 watt lamp. 
Sold only thru Wholesalers 
Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Manufacturers of 
Industrial Lighting Equipment 


JACKSON oe ae 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY GENERAL CONSUMER PRODUCTS, INC. 


900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 4619 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE  @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For prompt shipment —- ORDER NOW! 


The Magics tn the Filter! 
* Multiple in action. 

* Works fast and simply. 

¢ Extracts maximum coffee flavor. 
* Keeps coffee clear. 

* Correctly “times” the brew. 
* Cleans quickly and easily. 
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SAVES TIPS 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES EFFORT 
SAVES WEIGHT 
SAVES CURRENT 
SAVES THE IRON 







+ + + + & 


HOT IN 90 SECONDS 
READY FOR USE..! 


MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 





Fluorescent Fixtures—looseleaf book- 
let, published by R & W Wiley, Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., contains illustrations and 
descriptive data on the company’s line of 
“F.Z Servicer’ fluorescent fixtures for 
individual use, continuous runs, and re- 
cessed troffers. 
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Soldering Tool—A four-page folder, 
published by the McKinley-Mockenhaupt 
Company of Chicago, Illinois, describes 
and illustrates both the smaller size, No. 
100, and the larger size, No. 200, McKin- 
ley soldering tools. 
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Terminal Blocks—Bulletin TB-3-2-45- 
10M, published by the T. B. Burke Elec- 
tric Co., Erie, Pa., describes the ten types 
of terminal blocks that are used as junc- 
tion point in any control wiring installa- 
tion. Included are illustrations, dimen- 
sions, and prices. 
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MANUFACTURER’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTS LINE 


mechanical, electrical, steel, plastic, rubber 
products, machinery, tools, accessories, 
specialties, etc., present and postwar. 


FOR MIDWEST TRADE. 


| GARDINER-COLLIER. INC., 107 W. Primm St. 


its many exclusive features put the | 
Kwikheat Soldering fron in a class by 
itself. That's why it wins enthusiastic 
Praise from those who use it—why 
Kwikheat is fast becoming America's 
most talked-about iron—why you cer- 


tainly want to stock it... lists at $11. 
Write today for complete information. 


6 TIP STYLES 


Interchangeable 
thir 


@re2z23es 








. » » WRITE FOR DETAILS 







St. Louis 11, Mo. 











MANUFACTURERS 


| WE WANT A NUMBER OF GOOD LINES OF 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL AND OR ELECTRICAL 
WIRING MATERIALS TO PROMOTE AND SELL 
IN THE AREA WHICH INCLUDES INDIANA AND 
SURROUNDING STATES. 


Have had extensive traveling experience call- 
_ on electrical utilities, contractors, whole- 
salers and inspectors as well as code authori- 
ties. Also have a broad practical electro- 
mechanical experience background. 


We are establishing an agency in the area in- 
dicated above and would wel correspond 
ence with responsible manufacturers who are 
aggressively seeking to take advantage of post- 
war opportunities. 


Reply to Box 51, 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 
330 West 42nd Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. America Does 
Forget A Good Thin 


Toastswe 
Toasters 


“ ey 
ail caps 1 
———— 
cable | 
_—— mber 
C pn-Uni 





Once having tasted the delicio 
flavor of TOASTSWELL Toast, ond 
having experienced the ease an 
speed with which it is made, th 
smart housewife remembers her fa 





vorite Toaster and she’s been telling 
her friends about it for a long timd 


Just as soon as restrictions are lifted. 
we will again supply you with thi 
Super-Silent, Fully Automatic Toas 
er that all your customers wan 


too long for the Toaster that “toasting i 


‘ 4 nda 
well” and “sells well’. “ 


THE TOASTSWELL COMPAN 


620 Tower Grove Ave. * St. Lovis 10, Mo 


50 iT 
you LOOK AT 
EITHER WAY TOAST- SWELL 


TOASTS-WELL” OR 





THT BIN] 


iN DLIN 





- 
e 








ee 


at you need— 


+ 


+. 
a 


from the COMPLETE line”’ 


d Connectors and Solderless 
minal Adapters for distribution 
power transformers . . . for 
ecting to cable, pipe or bus 
. . in line or at any angle. 
nnectors with reversible clamp- 
> caps take two different ranges § 
- cable sizes. Furnished for any f§ 
mber of conductors. A few of 
pn-Union’s many types: 
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= ae 
o™ 
A i+ 


al aS 


PST 
in 
ie ai 
TA on 
Pa R s 
“ 
e, th 
er go... the most complete line of 
ice Connectors, Cable Taps, 
. Straight and Parallel 
| tim@nnectors Bus Supports, 
: acers . . . Grounding Clamps, 
lifted minal Lugs, etc. etc. 
h thiPenn-Union conductor fittings are 
first choice of leading utilities, 
ustrials, electrical manufacturers 
i contractors—because they have 
) waiind that “Penn-Union” on a 


toastfing is their best guarantee of 
pendability. Write for Catalog. 


NN-UNION 


ANYECTRIC CORPORATION 
0, MoHlE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


licio 
, ond 


— 
> ant by 


ellin 
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Toas 
wan 
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UPENN- 
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} Conductor Fittings 
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| Tubes 


| go, 





Batteries — 
Dresser 


The 


Company 


Ideal Commutator 
of Sycamore, Illi- 
released a circular on re- 
chargeable storage flashlight batteries. 
The circular illustra- 
tions and much descriptive data about 


nois has 


contains many 
the company’s batteries, pointing out 


their special features. 





When writing 
mention 
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—Taylor Tubes, Inc., of Chica- 
Illinois, announces its 1945 catalog 
and tube manual. It has 32 pages cover- 


ing general tube information, how to 
choose a tube, rectifier information, an 
interchangeability chart, etc., and tube 


data. 


When writing 
mention 
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Transformers—Bulletin No. S-301-A, 


| issued by the Standard Transformer Com- 


pany, Warren, Ohio, describes the com- 


| pany’s new one KVA Type SRO oilfilled 


transformer for rural line service. This 


six-page bulletin contains illustrations and 
detailed drawings, and outlines the spe- 
by 


cial rural 
product. 


requirements met this 
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PROFITABLE 


Opportunities for you 
with 


AUTOMATIC 
TIME CLOCKS 


Window Lights . . Tube 
Signs . . . Apartment and Hetel Hal! Lights... 
Billboards ... Fleod Lighting... Poultry House 
Lighting... Linetype Machines... Pumps and 
Metors... Electric Refrigerator Defrosting .. . 
Time Leck Safes and Vaults... Street Lighting 
Systems ... Traffle Signals . . . Signal and Alarm 
Systems ...Applianee Outlets. ..Water Soften- 
ing Equipment . . . Advertising Displays... 
Ventilating Systems . . . Attle and Exhaust Fans 

. Eleetric Fountains . . . Air Conditioning 
Equipment... Electrie Hot Water Heaters. . 
Compressors... Oi! Well Pumps... Battery 
Charging . . . Sprinkling Systems . . . Airport 
Lighting ...Chureh Bulletin Boards... Diora- 
mas... Coal Stokers .. . Time Signals... 
Chemiculture . . . Paint Aglitators... Blowers 
.-. Yard Lighting Systems... Bulletin Boards 

. Heat Treating . . . Panoramas .. . Con- 
veyors . . . Suburban Raliway Station Platforms 
. . « Chime Systems . . . Electrie Cookers... 
Factory Lighting ... Eleetrie Glue Pots... Park 
and Playground Lights... Gas and Ol! Heating 
Equipment . . . Piastie Molding . . . Solenoid 
Valves . . . Greenhouse Lights. 


. Electric and Gaseous 


Write for Information 
and Discounts 


AUTOMATIC 
Electric Manufacturing Co. 
TIME SWITCHES—FLASHERS 
MANKATO @ MINNESOTA 
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WARE 
HI-LAG 


Keep Motors Humming 








STRONG FIBRE BRIDGES 
Add Extra Strength—Longer Life 
and Are Easily Replaced 





100% Quality 
| APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfr’s. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. 
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NALCO INFRA-RED RAY LAM PS 


(Carbon Filament) 








For Radiant Energy, Baking and Drying 


YOU can sell Nalco Dritherm Lamps for efficient re- 
sults . . available in Inside Silvered (self-reflecting) 
or Clear glass types. 

Learn all of the sales advantages in featuring the 
Nalco Carbon Filament Lamps for the Infra-Red process 
— Write for your free copy of “‘Drying Problems Made 
Easy’’ today. 


North American Electric Lamp Co. 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louls 6, Missouri 








SODERS FLUXES 





A Good Line for 
Electrical Wholesalers 


let us send details 


L. B. ALLEN CO. INC. 


6731 BRYN MAWR AVE., 
CHICAGO 31, U. S. A. 











Tapk 


TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 








Go to town with 


BIRDSEYE 
INFRA-RED 


Birdseye offers a full line of Infra Red 
lamps with new and exclusive features 
for longer life and increased efficiency. 
The industrial demand for better Infra-Red 
Lamps is tremendous. Cash in with Birds- 
eyes. Write today for details, prices, 


discounts. Wabash Appliance Corporation, 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
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